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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humamity—the noble endeavour 


to throw down all the barriers erected between 


Country, and Colour, to 
nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmes, 





men by 


ot y prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion. 
treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spirit 
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eas if the Week, 


PARLIAMENT has finished its session, is dissolved, 
is broken up, and members, now merged in can- 
didates, are struggling for re-election. 

There is nothing like a friend in need. Lord 
Lyndhurst, who declined to join the Ministry, 
has volunteered to certify it, and he sends it to 
the country with his influential certificate, as 
having got through an immense amount of busi- 
ness during the session. Lord Beaumont put in 
aclaim for the Whig Ministry ; Lord Grey insisted | 
that his colleagues had prepared the bills; but | 
lord Derby, accepting the certificate, maintained 
that he and his colleagues had passed the bills; | 
4 progress which the experiences of the past few | 
years shows to be the more important. Anybody 
can invent bills in his library, but it is not all of 
us that can pass them. Lord Derby is on the 
night side of the hedge in that question. He may 
go to the country as the Minister that has passed 
some bills ; which appears to us, in these latter 
days, a claim superior to any that Lord John can 
advance, He is the Minister that imagined some 
bills. 

Out of all this wrangle of retrospective claims, 
emerges Lord Palmerston’s statesmanlike survey, 
suggested by the question of the British mis- 
fionaries in Hungary. Three gentlemen, intent 
upon advancing Protestantism in Hungary, have 
been seized by the Austrian police. A debate 
anses, as to the merits of their treatment. Austria, 
Its admitted, has a right to enforee her own re- 

ons upon foreigners ; but British subjects 
have a right to protection by their own Govern- 
ment. Such are the two counter claims bandied 
about on either side, without advancing towards a 
conclusion. Only Lord Palmerston suggests the 
tmue gist of the question. Austria has a right to 
orce her own law over foreigners, as well as 
subjects ; but foreigners have a right to be shown 
the power enforced upon them is that of law, 

and not the dictate of an individual whom they 
may happen to encounter. It is the correlative duty 
€ Government to which the British subjects | 

are looking for protection, to ascertain that law be | 
coe and nothing but law, and that it be en- 
by the proper officers. The resolution pro- | 

Posed by Sir Harry Verney, in lieu of Mr. Anstey, | 
rage ed % censure of the Austrian Government ; | 
ein, » technically, the British Parliament have | 
; and Lord Palmerston demurred to the | 
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resolution. But he has placed the question on 
its true ground, and the Government must be 
blind and recreant, indeed, which cannot, with 
that guidance, bring it to a proper issue. British 
missionaries have no absolute right to pursue their 
avocation on Hungarian soil, but they have a 
right, recognised by international law, to claim 
that no coercion be enforced upon them, except 
that of the established Jaw of the land. Anything 
short of a fulfilment of that right on the part of 
the Austrian Government, is a wrong committed, 
not only against those individual citizens, but 
against the State to which they belong ; and the 
State which submits to a wrong of that kind, in- 


| scribes upon its own flag the word “ recreant.” 


In debating this subject, Lord Palmerston 
touched upon another—the policy of Austria south 
of the Alps. He doubted whether that empire 
derives any strength from its Italian possessions, 
and we incline to agree with him. Although 
Austria derives a net revenue, which may be con- 


| sidered clear profit—from ploughing Italian fields, 


independently of the military expenditure on those 
fields—yet it is certain that the southern ap- 
pendage to the empire entails responsibilities to 
the North and East, which probably countervail 
the advantage derived from Lombardy, even on 
the most material grounds. It is a question, in- 
deed, which Austria is not likely to settle for her- 
seif; so strong is the instinctive appetite of States 
for provincial aggrandisement. An important 
fact for us is, that a statesman shows himself, in 
our degenerate Parliament, capable of grasping 
these questions before they are urged upon us 
practically and precipitately. Foresight and know- 
ledge, in office, are the two great desiderata ; but 
so far as they exist they seem to be in opposition. 

The session then is over; Ministers have eaten 
their whitebait dinner, and Queen Victoria has 
dismissed her Parliament, with a painful augury. 
The whitebait dinner, which properly and de- 
corously belongs to the Saturday, was eaten on 
the Wednesday. We remember no precedent for 
this act. It is an innovation wholly unrecognised 
by our constitution; and when we are told that 
the Ministers, instead of being downcast, as every- 
body expected, were exceedingly merry, we can 
only regard the augury as the more shocking. 
Conservative Ministers thus breaking through our 
venerated institutions, officially devouring white- 
bait, not on a Saturday, and laughing while they 
do it, afford a spectacle for men and fishmongers 
frightful to contemplate, Who can foresee the 





| render of revenues within the colonies. 


consequences ?—‘‘ Eat and drink,” they say, “ for 
to-morrow we die.” 

The Parliament just expired has seen some 
events which were not expected, although it was 
summoned amid the evil portents of the Irish 
famine. One of its first votes was for that Kaffir 
war which is not yet ended, but is now accom- 
panied by the Burmese war. Parliament has 
been compelled, by the attitude of the Colonies, 
to desist from forcing convicts on them ; justice 
in that regard, however, being still denied to Van 
Diemen’s Land. The “ Reforms” of Pius the 
Ninth being interrupted by the revolution in 
Paris, the deceased Parliament successively wit- 
nessed the dethronement of Louis Philippe, the 
revolution which spread throughout despotical 
Europe, the counter-revolution which has annulled 
the constitution of Hungary, and the usurpation of 
Louis Napoleon. The Papal aggression was made 
into an event by Lord John Russell, on whom it 
has entailed an Irish “ difficulty,” and an English 
discredit fatal to his repute. The world has 
scarcely recovered from its amazement at the 
Californian discoveries, ere they were capped by 
the Australian. It has recovered from its amaze- 
ment at the Exposition of 1851; and in a fit of 
morose imbecility is going to bury the crystal 
monument of that event at Sydenham. 

The performances of the five years have not 
been exactly commensurate with the events. Par- 
liament has tinkered at the Poor-law, the organi- 
zation of revenue departments, and sanitary needs. 
It has tinkered at electoral reform, and done 
something real against bribery. It has continued 
the process of developing Free-trade, by abolish- 
ing the Navigation Laws, and has equalized the 
West Indian sugar duties—an injustice to a com- 
munity not yet brought within “ the category of 
Free-trade.”” It has abolished the duty on win- 
dows and on bricks. It has conceded imperfect 
representations to the southern colonies, with the 
controul over divers revenues; and the Colonial 
Minister has undertaken to consider the final sur- 
It has 
recognised the chance of needing defence at home, 
by providing a microscopic militia. It has effected, 
in its last days, some really valuable law reforms ; 
and it has exasperated the Roman Catholics by 
that act against ecclesiastical titles which has never 
been enforced. It has not been a strong Parlia- 
ment; but probably it will prove to have been 
stronger than its successor. 


Yet, being full of experience and wisdom, we 
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have learned so far as to know that events may 
happen unexpectedly. The experience of the last 
Parliament would alone suffice to prove it; and 
weak as the next Parliament: m@¥ be, there is no 
certainty that it may not witness events quite as 
unexpected and quite as important a8 those which 
have gone before—events which may need a 
strong Parliament and a strong Ministry. 

Already we have some ugly signs. Lest the 
virus of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill should have 
quite expired, the present Ministry has fetched it out 
with that new proclamation against Roman Catho- 
lic processions, and has thus set Protestant and 
Catholic fighting in Stockport. In the riot more 
than sixty persons have been wounded, and one 
person has been killed. The dwellings of the 
Trish have been taken by storm and sacked, and 
the contents thrown into the streets. Two 
Roman Catholic chapels have been gutted, and a 
Roman Catholic priest was obliged to escape over 
the tiles. Order was only restored by the ap- 
pearance of the military, after the mob had been 
‘in possession” for several hours. 

No one fears the Roman Catholics in England, 
and so this provocative proclamation can be thrown 
out here ; but there is no idea of attempting it in 
Treland—where Dr. Cullen is enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, with a procession public to the 
sight, but railed off against legal intervention. 

The Achilli affair, too, triumphant for Protes- 
tantism in the letter, is a disaster in effect. Coun- 
sel, jury, and judge co-operated to disallow the 
justification which Dr. Newman gave of his ex- 
posure ; but the evidence has been more con- 
vineing to the public than to the court; and the 
press, with scarcely an exception, has been obliged 
to disclaim the verdict as belonging to rational 
Protestantism. Multitudes of cards were left next 
day at Dr. Achilli’s door: Lovelace or Dr. Cant- 
well would find the same, if either of those distin- 
guished persons were to arrive in London, 
especially Lovelace ; but still the press evinces 
the dislike of the public to accept a convert, 
whose character it can only absolve from turpitude 
by disbelieving a host of witnesses and a mass of 
evidence, 

With the actual close of Parliament the elec- 
tions take a start of fresh vigour. Hustings be- 
gin to rise here and there ; committees sit en per- 
manence. The rising excitement is likely to 
prove favourable to the candidates, in proportion 
as they are bold and outspoken. In the metro- 
polis, for instance, Coningham’s prospects im- 
prove every day, he being the most advanced in 
opinion, and the most explicit of all the metro- 
politan candidates. The explicitness reconciles 
numbers to his strong opinions, because it enables 
them to know exactly what he means ; and right 
understanding removes many anxicties, in most 
cases. 

By the help of Bulwer, Lord Malmesbury has 
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* settled” the Mather question, just in time for | 


the dissolution. 


national question is left, at least theoretically, on 
a sounder basis. 

The Legislative Corps of Napoleonic France 
has been relieved from its labours by its Creator in 
a Message, through which, under cover of the cus- 
tomary falsehoods, and the stereotyped mystifying 
optimism, pierces an ill humour, and a menacing 
disappointment. He tells the deputies that they 
must have understood that the time for speeches 
was past, and that of business begun. He vaunts 
his Constitution as one “of wholly French 
origin,” in contradistinction, we suppose, to our 
Britannia metal. You must have understood (he 
continues) that the Government is no longer dis- 
posed to allow itself to be diseussed, or to be the 
butt of all the oppositions. Then, softening his tone, 


he alludes feelingly to the difficulties that attend | 


the working of a new Constitution, which it will 


Tuscany has been brought to | 
acknowledge her responsibility, and the inter- | 


be for the Senate to repair ; and he perorates 


with a triplet to the effect, that his Government 
is based on the people, source of all powe 


for the Faubourgs) : on the, army, source of all 
strength (a sop to the Barracks): and on reli- 
gion, source of all justice (a sop to the Priests.) 
It cannot be said that this brief session has been 
wholly sterile or inglorious. It has engendered a 
compact nucleus of resistance, composed of the 
ablest men in the country, who have told some 
bitter truths to tyranny. 

Louis Napoleon is sorely diseomfited. The 
very composition of the Message denotes the pro- 
gress of his humiliation. He begins with a threat, 
to end with a concession. We may guess his 
feelings by the fact, that a grand féte was in 
preparation at St. Cloud, in honour of the Legis- 
lative Body. This féte is countermanded. 

But if the attitude of the Legislature has dis- 
couraged the President, it has aroused the nation. 
At the Bourse (not given to sentiment in polities) 
Bonaparte has been openly pronounced “ no 
longer possible.” He must resign his portfolio 
as ministries (in old constitutional days) resigned, 
after repeated defeats. Such inveterate Con- 
stitutionalists are your Parisian stock-jobbers ! It 
is evident that either the President or the Legis- 
lature must give way: the old deadlock again ! 
Meanwhile, conspiracy stalks abroad, invisible as 
a pestilence, and as universal; and ridicule, Protean 
in disguise and form, gnaws at the vitals of an 
imposture that rests on an army, the source of 
bankruptey, on the priests, the source of reaction, 
and on the Bourse, the source of corruption. 
Still, if France is growing poorer, her rulers are 
waxing rich ; and if the Constitution is defective, 
the Prince-Tailor has a new livery in contempla- 
tion for the Senators ! 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD. 

Ir will be remembered that the House was counted 
out, some time since, on the motion of the Derbyite, 
Mr. Plowden, when Mr. Anstey was wearing out the 
attention of honourable members by a statement of the 
ease of the Scotch missionaries expelled from Pesth, 
under circumstances of peculiar cruelty, by the Aus- 
trian Government. Mr. Anstey intended to move the 
following resolution on that occasion. 

“That this House, recognising the undoubted title of 
the Queen’s subjects resident in foreign countries to the 
continual protection of her Majesty, in respect of their 
liberty, property, and other personal rights, and consider- 
ing that in the case of the Rev. Messrs. Wingate, Smith, 
and Edward, arbitrarily expelled from the Austrian do- 
minions in the month of January last, with their wives 
and children, under circumstances involving much sacri- 
fice of property and other hardships to the sufferers, those 
rights were violated, and that no redress has been hitherto 
obtained for the violation, is of opinion that the case is 
one calling for prompt and earnest measures on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government.” 

The motion, defeated by the count ont, stood for 
Tuesday, when Mr. Anstey being absent, Sir Henry 
VERNEY took it up, and moved it in a short speech, 
not entering upon the merits. He was followed by the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excueqver, who opposed the re- 
solution, and made a statement of the actual position 
of the case when the Derby Government came into 
power, and at the present time. In doing this, he 
quoted largely from the correspondence which had taken 
place on the subject. The first despatch he read was 
the following, from Lord Granville to the Earl of 
Westmoreland, at Vienna. 

“A deputation from the Protestant Alliance, the Free 
Church of Scotland, and the Scottish Reformation Society, 
consisting of the noblemen and gentlemen whose names I 
inclose, waited upon me a few days since for the purpose 
of submitting to me a statement as to the circumstances 
attending the expulsion of the Rev. Messrs. Wingate and 
Smith from the Austrian dominions. 

“Tt appears from this statement that Messrs. Wingate 
and Smith are missionaries from the Free Church of Scot- 
land for the conversion of the Jews; that they established 
themselves in the year 1841 at Pesth, with the knowledge 
and approbation ot his Imperial Highness the then Viceroy 
of Hungary, and that they continued ever since to reside 
there, except during a short period in the year 1848, when 
they retired for a season in order to avoid any imputation 
of meddling in the political troubles which then agitated 
Hungary. 

“1t further appears that during the whole of the time 
they have resided in Hungary they have transgressed no 
law, and have conducted themselves with universally ad- 
mitted propriety; that in the lifetime of the late Palatine 
they always enjoyed his protection; and that since his 
death they have uniformly given to the constituted autho- 
rities every information as to their proceedings and ob- 
jects. 

“After having thus passed ten years peaceably in the 


r(@ sop | country, Messrs, Wingate and Smith were, on the 16th of 
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January, , and without cause assigned, dismi 
from Pesth, and were compelled within six days to dis, 
pose of their y, and, with their wives and fami 
to depart in the th of winter from their homes 
« Hithough it is not for her Majesty’s Government tp 


suggest what amount of religious toleration should be 
ercised in Austria, and although her Majesty's Nenad 
ment are aware that measures as rigorous as the above 
have at different times been applied both to Protestant 
Austrian +r and to foreigners not Subjects of her 
Majesty; and although her Majesty’s Government hay, 
therefore abstained from making a formal demand for 4 
dress, yet her Majesty’s Government cannot think it 
sible that the Austrian Government should have been ae. 
guainted with the particulars stated above when they or. 
Suet the hasty expulsion of these unoffending persons : 
and F have, therefore, to instruct you, in bring} the 
matter under the notice of Prince Schwarzenberg, to 
it to the good feelings of the Austrian Government tp 
decide whether they think fit to afford any com . 
to those persons for the bodily sufferings entailed on the, 
selves and their families by their sudden removal at this 
inclement season, and for the loss wad map inflicted on 
them by the forced sale, amounting almost to Confiscation, 
of their effects.” 

He then referred to and read a despatch dated 
March 20th, written by Mr. Addington, from ingtrye. 
tions given by Lord Malmesbury to Mr. Guthrie of 
Glasgow, which was merely a repetition of the abore, 
On the 19th of April, Count Buol sent a memorandyy 
stating that the Austrian Government had instituty 
an inquiry, and proceeding as follows :— 

“From the reply of the Ministry of the Interior of ty 
17th of this month, the British Munister is informed, fint 
that Messrs. Wingate and Smith were from the first only 
tolerated in the exercise of their calling, and that therefore 
the withdrawal of this tacit toleration was always in the 
power of the Government; further, that their remonl 
only took place in consequence of clear evidence of ther 
having repeatedly overstepped and transgressed the exist 
ing laws and regulations; and that the Imperial author. 
ties only adopted this measure to avoid the necessity of 
adopting more stringent measures against them, namely, 
prosecuting them according to law.” 

The next document he quoted was dated May 25h, 
to the effect that the Austrian Government had refoad 
permission to distribute Bibles, on the ground that i 
interfered with the rights and privileges of Avstrim 
subjects who sold Bibles. Mr. Disraeli then turnelty 
the case of Mr. Edward, who lived at Lemberg, and ws 
not allowed to remain. But it appeared that Me 
Edward had neglected to comply with certain regu 
tions, had shown great nervousness in leaving Lembey 
when there was no need, and had, in fact, brought his 
expulsion on himself. 

Lord PALMERSTON made a speech of great impart. 
ance. He could not agree with the resolutions because 
they asked the House to affirm assertions which the 
House was not in a condition to affirm, as they had as 
been proved. He hoped, therefore, that the resolution 
would be withdrawn; but he thanked both the he 
nourable members concerned for bringing the ae 
before the House. 

“T do not think there can be anything more advan- 
tageous to the maintenance of peace between this country 
and foreign nations, and to the protection of our fellow. 
countrymen abroad, than that questions of this sort should 
be brought under the consideration of this House. (Hear) 
It is of the utmost importance that foreign Governments 
should know that there exists in this House a determinate 
to press these matters, and to call upon the Governmett 
of the day, whoever they may be, to show why redress has 
not been obtained. And, sir, I am bound to say, thit 
though I think a very unfitting tone has been adopted by 
the British Government throughout the whole of the 
correspondence, I do not think the ees — 
Majesty's present advisers. They found matters iaW 
inte a ed groove, and it was very difficult, if not indeed 
impossible, to set them right. (Hear, hear.) There 1s on? 
thing that must strike everybody as resulting from the 
correspondence—how important it is that we should tabe 
cognizance of these matters, and that the mation 
should take cognizance of them. I felt it my duty © 
tell the deputation that called upon me, when I wa 8 
otlice in Her Majesty’s late government, with regard 
the Hungarian refugees in Turkey, that I thought gr 
advantage arose from the public discussion matters 
this kind. (Hear, hear.) I thought that if the he yo 
ment were disposed to do their duty, they would find r 
hands strengthened by an ex yression of pale 
but that if, on the other hand, they were shrinking & i 
the discharge of their duty, they would be urged to 1 
those discussions. (Hear.) ae 

“Now, with regard to this question, it will be seen how 


the conduct of the Government has gradually ty 
more energetic in proportion as the treatmen! 


Austrian Government towards these unfortunate aie 
become the subject of discussion throughout the course 
(Hear, hear.) I must say, sir, that I think the whole tae 
of conduct pursued upon this question 1s much to be 
gretted. Nobody can esteem more than Ido t 

and personal character of my noble friend who sai 
Her Majesty at the Court of Vienna (hear, hear), 

am quite sure that that noble individual never woul dats 
intentionally fallen short of the performance ino 
upon this or any other question—that, as Metal et 
of his despatches, he would always act up to the py 

of his instructions. (Hear, hear.) If, therefore, ®Y 
friend on this occasion did not entirely do pet ito 
have been disposed to do, 1 am entitled to ns oblige 
some restraint placed upon him, to which be 
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‘ (Hear, hear.) One thing must be admitted, 
and that is, that Messrs. Wingate and Smith have un- 
doubtedly been most cruelly and tyrannically treated. 
, hear.) What was their case? They had resided 
—_ years in the Austrian dominions with the full 
knowledge and permission of the Austrian Government, 
snd in personal communication with the highest authorities, 
ing their calling in open day without reserve, building 
school and teaching, if I mistake not, under the same 
roof in which one of the high authorities resided (hear, 
hear)—in short, carrying on their labours without the 
question or concealment whatever, and with the 
permission and consent of the Austrian Government. 
(Hear, hear.) All of a sudden they are ordered to quit 
the country, at the shortest notice and in the most in- 
dement season of the year, when in those paris of Europe 
travelling is a matter of great difficulty even for men, and 
for women and children almost tantamount—if not to 
death—at all events to the infliction of severe suffering. 
(Hear, hear.) They received this order without any cause 
assigned to them why it had been given, though the justi- 
tification afterwards made is, that they had been violating 
an Austrian law. Now, it might have been expected that 
it would have been set forth in the communication made 
to these ns, whose conduct in other respects was irre- 
e, against whom no political charge was alleged, 
and who were thus summarily and rashly found fault with 
—it might have been expected that if they were uncon- 
wiously, as it must be assumed they were, violating any 
Austrian law, that violation would have been made known 
to them. (Hear, hear.) It might have been expected 
from the courtesy of the Austrian Government that they 
would have been told, “ You are doing that which the law 
does not permit you to do,—you must abstain from it in 
future, and if you do not abstain we will exercise the 
we possess of sending you out of the country.” 
Pitear, hear.) If that communication had been made to 
them, no just complaint could have been urged. If they had 
been told that they were doing certain things that were 
against the law, and that if they persisted in doing them 
they would be expelled ; if, nevertheless, they had continued 
to violate the law, then, in such a case, neither Her 
4% s Government, nor that House, nor the country, 
we found fault with the Austrian Government. 
(Hear, hear.) But what was the violation of the law? In 
no part of these papers do I find any statement of the law 
that is alleged to have been violated. (Hear, hear.) It 
has been said that it does not become the British Govern- 
ment to enter into controversy with the Austrian Govern- 
ment as to questions of Austrian law. That may or it 
may not be a correct view. It is a point upon which I 
not now enter; but this I may say, that if British 
subjects are told in a foreign country that they are violating 
alaw of the land, they are entitled to a plain and dis- 
stinct statement on the one hand as to what the law is, 
and on the other what are the acts by which that law has 
been infringed. (Hear, hear.) 

“But that had not been done. The missionaries went 
harmlessly to Vienna, and asked for permission to travel by 
easy stages. Now, our minister at Vienna ought not to 
have been contented with simply forwarding this request, 
he ought to have asked, what law have these men in- 

r 


, “That is the part which he ought to have taken, and it 
is the duty of every Britis: Minister abroad, when there is 
t before him a primd facie case of injury sustained 


by a British subject from the hands of a foreign Govern- 
ment. (Hear.) The case of these missionaries, as stated 
on the of the late Government in a despatch by Lord 


Granville, on the 17th of February, is not one which you 
can read with anything like feelings of satisfaction or pride. 
(Hear, hear.) Ido not blame my noble friend ; for, when 
his predecessor was removed from office, one of the reasons 
alleged in this House for that removal was, that he had too 
much confidence in his own opinions, and was not suffi- 
tiently under the direction and control of the then First 
Minister of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) It was, therefore 
very natural that Lord Granville, succeeding in these cir- 
cumstances to the Foreign-oflice, and being new to a cer- 
tain degree to the business of the department, should have 
Yielded his own judgment very much to that of others, 
and, therefore, the despatch to which he put his name is 
probably to be scouted os the despatch of the Cabinet ra- 
ther than his own. (Hear, hear.) But a despatch on such 
Ssubject—with a primd facie case of injury committed on 
one of her Majesty’s subjects—more misadvised—more ab- 
Jeet in its tone and substance, it never fell to my lot to 
Tead. (Hear, hear.) Had it been a remonstrance from 
the humble inhabitants of a Turkish village against some 
sere tyrant,—from men living in constant fear of the 
0, OF against some powerful bashaw having ne 


— at Constantinople, it could not have been couchec 











redress for British subjects who have been exposed to 
— and serious injury, and they leave it to the 
eeling of the Austrian Government to decide whether any 
compensation shall be given them for the injuries they 
heve sustained! (Hear.)” 

He absolved the present Government from blame, be- 
cause they had taken up the case where it had been left by 
Lord Granville; and certainly they had acted with more 
vigour than their predecessors. 

“It is impossible not to see that this act of great oppres- 
sion towards these refugees was not founded upon any law 
of Austria. I believe it was not founded on religi 
grounds, but that it was founded only on political con- 
siderations. (Hear, hear.) That is my impression from 
reading these papers. If any law of Austria had been 
violated, that law would have been naturally set forth. 
(Hear, hear.) As to religious toleration, anybody would 
suppose from reading these papers that the Austrian was 
a very intolerant Government, and permitted only one 
religion in the Austrian States. No such thing. It 
appears from these papers that there are 3,000,000 of Pro- 
testants in the very country in which those expelled mis- 
sionaries were performing their functions. (Hear, hear.) 
If Iam not very much mistaken, the rule was, and I 
imagine still is, in the Austrian dominions, that if a 
majority of the parishioners in a parish were Catholic, 
the Catholic priest received public compensation for his 
ministrations, but that if the majority were Protestants, 
then compensation went to the Protestant minister. And, 
so far from the Austrian government being intolerant and 
persecuting in religious matters, they have been held up 
in discussions in this House as an example of toleration, 
even in a country which, for political reasons, has clung 
very much to the policy of the Court of Rome. (Hear, 
hear.) I therefore cannot see anything in these papers 
on which to charge the Austrian Government with having 
acted in the spirit of religious intolerance. But the fact 
is, that the Austrian Government was at that time very 
much irritated by the course of policy that the Govern- 
ment of this country had pursued on several European 
questions in which Austria was concerned, and also with 
the manifestation of public feeling in this country with 
regard to the Hungarian refugees; and one, I am afraid, 
must look upon this sudden expulsion of British subjects 
as flowing ion resentment against England, against the 
English Government, and against the English people, for 
the political part they had taken in the affairs of Hungary. 
(Hear, hear.) That did not make it a more worthy act 
on the part of the Austrian Government, or less a matter 
on which the British Government were bound to require 
redress for those who had received injury.” (Hear, hear.) 

He wound up by expressing a hope that now Count 
Buol had acceded to office at Vienna, Austria would 
treat England with more courtesy; and by reading 
Austria a lecture upon her refusing his terms for the 
settlement of Northern Italy in 1848. 

Mr. PLowbeN concurred with each of the preceding 
speakers. Mr. Hume thought Lord Granville’s des- 
patch was not “ abject,” and that we ought “to leave 
the case to the Austrian Government's sense of justice!” 
Lord DupLEy SrvartT remarked that ever since Lord 
Palmerston had retired from the Foreign Office they 
had had a succession of complaints, in consequence of 
the ill-treatment of British subjects abroad. After this 
the motion was withdrawn. 


THE MATHER CASE. 

Mr. Disraktt stated, at the morning sitting on 
Tuesday, that since the House met he had received 
from Sir H. Bulwer an announcement that the causes 
of misunderstanding between this country and Tuscany 
had been entirely removed. (Hear, hear.) The Go- 
vernment of Tuscany had done all that the Govern- 
ment of this country could wish. They had made a 
ful: cknowledgment of regret at everything that had 
occurred with respect to Mr. Mather, and they had 
made an unequivocal acknowledgment of the responsi- 
bility of Tuscany as an independent State to provide for 
the safety and security of all Englishmen travelling in 
that country. (Hear.) It must be very satisfactory 
to this country that the very best feeling now existed 
between the two Governments, and that instead of this 








brought about under circumstances that might create a 


this guage very different from that which characterized | 


despatch. “(Hear, hear.) The right honourable gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has read the 
despatch, and it is no answer to it to state what has arisen 
ot the subsequent correspondence. It is founded on 
oe entertained by the Government at that time, 
a representations made to them by the persons 
hone lived Pn said, in effect, ‘ Here are individuals who 
non oh ved eleven years under the Austrian Govern- 
my 4 1 committed no offence, who had violated no 
- 0 have done nothing to justify any oppressive con- 
on the part of the Government that expelled them 

- eer paeetag great hardship, amounting to con- 

; on this recital of facts, what does the Go- 

pe of that day state? It states that they did not 
bye m the right of the Austrian Government to say 
rious relies of toleration they were pleased to give to va- 
. us opinions, Why, Sir, this was not a case of 
oleration at all, it was a case of expulsion. (Hear, hear.) 


say that sometimes ill usage has been inflicted | 
be tant subjects of Austria, and on the subjects of 
pewnet cywearae and because Austrian subjects have been 
Y treated, and subjects of other countries unjustly 
‘ore the Government refrain from asking any 








lingering ill-will on the part of the Government, the 
very best sentiment now existed between the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the Government of this country. 
For this result the House were indebted to the eminent 
ability of, he must say, one of the most successful 
diplomatists of the age. (Hear.) 


THE WINDING-UP. 
Tur House of Commons adjourned from Friday until 
Tuesday, in order to give the Lords time to come up 
with them. Accordingly, the House of Lords met on 
Saturday, and continued their sittings on Monday, 
disposing of the business with great celerity, and that 
creditable abstinence from talk which distinguishes 
their lordships. By half-past eight on Monday evening, 
they had managed to pass the Militia and other 
Money Bills through committee; they had considered 
and agreed to the Commons’ amendments on the Pa- 


| tent Law Bill; they had passed the New Zealand 


Government Bill, the Eneumbered Estates (continu- 
ance) Bill, and the several Law Bills; and the Metro- 
polis Burials Bill, and many others, were passed through 
committee. There was little debate, and what there 








was presented no features of interest to the general 
reader. 


On Wednesday the Lords did some more necessary 
business, and afterwards, a discussion arose as to the 
amount of credit due to the Government for the pass- 
ing of the various important acts of the session. Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Derby claimed great praise for 
having done these feats; and Lord Brougham, Lord 
Beaumont, and Lord Grey disputed the point with 
them. Lord Derby, however, incidentally admitted 
that the measures had passed “ during the interregnum 
of parties.” In the House of Commons, on the same 
day, the doings were of a similarly light and unimport- 
ant character. 

THE DISSOLUTION. 


We need not describe at length what has been so 
often described before—the passage of the Queen from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster, there to prorogue 
Parliament. The weather was fine, there was the 
usual curious crowd, the usual number of soldiers, firing 
of guns, and loyal cheering. The Queen was punctual, 
starting about a quarter before two, and returning 
about half-past. 

Both Houses met on Thursday, about twelve o’clock ; 
but little business was transacted in either. The Lords 
passed the Suitors in Chancery Bill, and in the Com- 
mons several questions were asked and answered. The 
most interesting was Mr. Walpole’s reply to Mr. 
Anstey, who asked three questions. Mr. WALPOLE 
said— 

“In answer to the three questions put to me by my hon. 
and learned friend, I have to state, First, that I have re- 
ceived no further information on the subject of the unfor- 
tunate disturbances that have occurred at Stock than 
that which the daily organs of communication have con- 
veyed to the public. In answer to his second question, I 
think I had better read a h from a letter which I 
have received from the Mayor of Stockport on the subject. 
(Hear, hear.) He says in this letter, ‘So far as it is at 
present ascertained the disturbance appears to have arisen 
out of a quarrel between the English and Irish, in which 
I fear religious animosity has been brought into play, but 
the whole matter was so sudden and unexpected, and the 
attention of myself and brother en 80 
entirely required to the measures for i 
the silie pate that the facts. have not yet mecagton 
rate uM ascertained.’ Under these circumstances, I am sure 
the House will agree with me in the propriety of not ex- 
pressing any opinion at present one way or the other as 
to the origin of the riot. (Hear, hear.) With te any to 
my hon. and learned friend’s third question, w! her 
M —* Government intend to take measures for effec- 
tually preventing religious oe calculated to occa- 
sion disturbances of the public peace, I can only state, that 
a in England = in Ireland the Government have 

cen every possible precaution to discourage processions 
of a pm that would in any way lead to disturbances 
arising out of religious differences. (Hear, hear.) We 
have done so in Ireland this year, in reference to 
processions which usually take place there, by comm 
eating with the Lord Lieutenant and the 
calling upon them to prevent and check processions that 
may | to those disturbances to the utmost of their 
power; we have likewise done so in E ; and I can 
assure the House that her Majesty’s Government are de- 
sirous, above all things, it should be generally known that 
any of this ostentatious parade, which may to rel 

ious disputes, would be disco’ and discountenanced 
ry them, and we do hope that the country will support us 
in that determination. (Hear, hear.)” 

The House of Lords was, as usual, well filled with 
spectators of the pageant of the prorogation. The 
judges were present, ladies adorned the galleries, and 
about fifty peers were assembled. 

About a quarter past 2 o’clock, a flourish of trumpets, 
with the simultaneous booming of the park artillery, 
announced the arrival of the Queen at her Palace of 
Westminster, and shortly after, her Majesty entered the 


| House, supported by Prince Albert on her left, and 


acknowledgment on the part of Tuscany having been | 


accompanied by the great officers of state. Amid the 
rustle of a thousand dresses, the House rose to receive 
her Majesty, and presented a spectacle of surpassing splen- 
dour. The Queen immediately motioned thé*assembly 
to be reseated, and Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher 
of the Black Rod, was desired to summon the “ faithful” 
Commons. The Earl of Derby bore the crown on & 
cushion, the Marquis of Winchester stood on the right 
of her Majesty holding the cap of maintenance, and the 
Duke of Wellington, who carried the sword of state, 
took up his position immediately on the left of the 
Queen. The venerable duke seemed with difficulty to 
hold the ponderous weapon, but paid marked attention 
to the Queen’s speech, and frequently nodded his assent 
to different passages which it contained. The Duchess 
of Atholl, as Mistress of the Robes, and a Lady in Wait- 
ing, stood behind the Queen. They were dressed in 
black, and Prince Albert, who wore a Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, also had an arm belt of crape, the court having 
been suddenly thrown into mourning, in consequence of 
the announcement yesterday, by electric telegraph, of 
the death at Vienna of Count Mensdorff Pouilly, ma- 
ternal uncle of her Majesty, and paternal uncle of 
Prince Albert. 
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The Queen, who looked remarkably well, wore a 
beautiful tiara of diamonds, a diamond necklace, and a 
dress of white striped satin and burnished gold. 

When the members of the Commons arrived, the 
Speaker addressed the Queen in the usual way; and 
after the Royal assent had been given to a few bills, 
the QuEEN rose and delivered 


THE SPEECH. 
My Lorps ayp GENTLEMEN, 
I am induced by considerations of public policy to release 
you at an earlier period than usual from your legislative 
duties. 
The zeal and diligence, however, with which you have 
applied yourselves to your Parliamentary labours, have 
enabled me, in this comparatively short Session, to give my 
assent to many measures of high importance, and, I trust, 
of great and permanent advantage. 
I receive from all Foreign Powers assurances that they 
are animated by the most friendly dispositions towards 
this country; and I entertain a confident hope that the 
amicable relations happily subsisting between the principal 
European States may be so firmly established as, under 
Divine Providence, to secure to the world a long con- 
tinuance of the blessings of Peace. To this great end my 
attention will be unremittingly directed. 
I rejoice that the final settlement of the affairs of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig, by the general concurrence of the 
Powers chiefly interested, has removed one cause of recent 
difference and of future anxiety. 
The amicable termination of the discussions which have 
taken place between the Sublime Porte and the Pacha of 
Egypt afford a guarantee for the tranquillity of the East, 
and an encouragement to the extension of commercial en- 
terprise. 
The refusal on the part of the King of Ava, of redress, 
justly demanded for insults and injuries offered to my 
subjects at Rangoon, has necessarily led to an interruption 
of friendly relations with that sovereign. The promptitude 
and vigour with which the Governor-General of India has 
taken the measures thus rendered unavoidable, have 
merited my entire approbation; and I am confident that 
you will participate in the satisfaction with which I have 
observed the conduct of the naval and military forces, 
European and Indian, by whose valour and discipline the 
important captures of Rangoon and Martaban have been 
accomplished; and in the hope which I entertain that 
these signal successes may lead to an early and honourable 
peace. 
Treaties have been concluded by my naval commanders 
with the King of Dahomey and all the African chief's 
whose rule extends along the Bight of Benin, for the total 
abolition of the Slave Trade, which is at present wholly 
suppressed upon that coast. 
* I have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the 
measure which you have wisely adopted for the better or- 
ganization of the Militia; a constitutional foree, which 
being limited to purposes of internal defence, can afford 
no just ground of jealousy to neighbouring Powers; but 
which, in the event of any sudden and unforeseen disturbance 

f my foreign relations, would at all times contribute 
essentially to the protection and security of my dominions. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 

I thank you for the liberal provision which you have 
made for the exigencies of the public service. The ex- 
penditure which you have authorized shall be applied with 
a due regard to economy and efficiency. 

The recent discoveries of extensive gold-fields have pro- 
duced, in the Australian Colonies, a temporary disturbance 
of society, requiring prompt attention. I have taken such 
steps as appeared to me most urgently necessary for the 
mitigation of this serious evil. I shall continue anxiously 
to watch the important results which must follow from 
these discoveries. I have willingly concurred with you in 
an Act, which, by rendering available to the service of 
those Cdlonies the portion arising within them, of the 
Hereditary Revenue placed at the disposal of Parliament 
on my accession to the Throne, may enable them to meet 
their necessarily increased expenditure. 

My Loxps ayp GENTLEMEN, 


T have gladly assented to the important Bills which you 
have passed for effecting reforms, long and anxiously de- 
sired in the practice and proceedings of the Superior 
Courts of Law and Equity, and generally for improving 
the administration of justice. Every measure which sim- 
plifies the forms, and diminishes the delay and expense of 
legal proceedings, without introducing uncertainty of deci- 
sion, impairing the authority of the Courts, or lowering 
the high standard of the Judicial Bench, is a valuable 
boon conferred upon the community at large. 

I hope that the measures which you have adopted for 
promoting extramural interment of the dead, and for im- 
proving the supply of water, may be found effectual for 
the remedy of evils the existence of which has long been a 





reproach to this great metropolis, and may conduce to the 
health and comfort of its inhabitants. 

The extension of popular rights and legislative powers 
to my subjects resident in the colonies, is always to me an 
object of deep interest; and I trust that the representa- 
tive institutions which, in concert with you, I have sanc- 
tioned for New Zealand, may promote the welfare and 
contentment of the population of that distant but most 
interesting colony, and confirm their loyalty and attach- 
ment to my crown. 

It is my intention, without delay, to dissolve this pre- 
sent Parliament, and it is my earnest prayer, that in the 
exercise of the high functions which according to our free 
Constitution will devolve upon the several constituencies, 
they may be directed by an all-wise Providence to the 
selection of representatives, whose wisdom and patriotism 
may aid me in my unceasing endeavours to sustain the 
honour and dignity of my Crown, to uphold the Protestant 
institutions of the country, and the civil and religious 
liberty, which is their natural result; to extend and im- 
prove the National Education ; to develope and encourage 
Industry, Art, and Science ; and to elevate the moral and 
social condition, and thereby promote the welfare and 
happiness of my people. 

The Lord Chancellor having received back the speech, 
and been commanded so to do by her Majesty, pro- 
rogued Parliament in the following terms: “ It is her 
Majesty’s royal will and pleasure that this Parliament 
be prorogued till Friday, the 20th day of August next ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued till Friday, 
the 20th day of August next.” 

The Queen having bowed, rose and left the House, 
the procession forming as at her entrance—the gay 
assemblage slowly dispersed—and the Parliament 
created in 1847, had met for the last time. 

As the Peers went their way, the Commons returned, 
and the Speaker having read her Majesty’s speech at 
the table, around which the few members who came 
back with him stood uncovered the while, he shook 
hands with Mr. Henley, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and a few others of the leading members, and 
the business of the third Parliament of Queen Victoria 
closed at twenty minutes to three o’elock. 

Proclamations appeared in the Gazette on the same 
afternoon, dissolving the Parliament, ordering the issue 
of new writs to be returned on the 20th of August. 





ELECTION MATTERS, 
LONDON. 

Crry.—The Radical party in the city has endeavoured 
to bring forward Mr. Crawford, a gentleman who has 
actively exerted himself in the cause of Customs Re- 
form, and who is identified with liberalism. A requi- 
sition has been signed by more than 3000 electors, 
inviting Mr. Crawford to stand for their representation, 
but this he has declined to do. At a meeting held on 
Wednesday evening, at the London Tavern, and presided 
over by Mr. Charles Gilpin, Mr. Crawford made his 
appearance, and was greeted with great applause. 

The Chairman opened the meeting by stating that 
the requisition had been got up by the spontaneous act 
of the electors, carefully avoiding what was called 
leadership, and that it might be taken as representing 
the mmbiassed opinion of the people of London. He 
himself had not signed it until five minutes before the 
meeting, as it had been brought to him by a party 
who were unknown to him, at a time when he was 
ignorant of the political principles of Mr. Crawford. 
He had not the least doubt of the success of that 
gentleman, if he would offer himself for election. He 
believed that the signatures might have been quadrupled 
had a committee been previously organized. 


Mr. Crawford expressed his sense of the honour they | 


had conferred upon him. He assured them that he 
had endeavoured to exclude from his mind all personal 
consideration. He assumed that in accepting the re- 
quisition, he should go to the poll with a certainty of 
success. But by his success he would certainly displace 
one of the present representatives. Although differing 
in opinion from Mr. Masterman, he thought there were 
several reasons on account of which the citizens would 
be sorry to displace him. On the other hand, if there 
were any danger of excluding Baron Rothschild, he 
would not on any account be an obstacle in the way of 
carrying out the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty, represented by that candidate. With regard 
to Lord John Russell, Mr. Crawford was quite pre- 
pared to say, that he did not consider him such a re- 
presentative as the City of London should have. He 
had not kept faith in the way that the public had 
a right to expect from his previous declarations. Mr. 
Crawford could not but feel, that the question was not 
so much whether he should represent the City of Lon- 
don, as whether Lord John Russell should be thrown 
out. Mr. Crawford had felt that, in this point of view, 
the question was too difficult for him to decide on his 








<n 


——— 


own responsibility. He had taken the opinions of Mr 
Travers and Mr, Samuel Morley. He had applied to 
Mr. Hume for his advice, as to what effect the possible 
exclusion of Lord John Russell would have on the posi- 
tion of the Liberal party. Mr. Hume, in his repl 

had said— y 

“Tf I could order all mat 
John Russell under any prone eth ob * neve Lead 
represents the principle of Free-trade, and his rejection in 
the City, or even his being hard run, would serve the 
cause of Protection.” 

Mr. Crawford was one of those who believed that 
Lord John Russell’s sun, as leader of the 

tthe party, had 
set; but he thought that the change in his position— 
that degradation, if he might so call it—should be the 
act of the great body of the House of Commons, and 
not of one constituency. Mr. Crawford was a Reformer 
by inheritance and by principle ; he had voted for the 
Ballot when in the House of Commons; he hoped to see 
a modification of the present basis of the franchise, and 
to see the corrupt boroughs disfranchised. He looked 
forward to the time when the principles of Free-trade 
should be carried out to their fullest extent—the late 
reforms being but instalments. His address was loudly 
applauded, and the meeting exhibited great regret at 
the determination of Mr. Crawford. 

The Chairman said he was wholly unprepared for 
this result, and could not regard it asa final decision, 
He did not think—and he appealed to Mr. Travers for 
confirmation of his opinion—that Mr. Crawford’s re. 
turn would unseat Lord Jolin Russell, although he did 
not care if it did. The chance of displacing Baron 
Rothschild was still more remote, but even in that view 
of the case, Mr. Gilpin thought the cause of toleration 
would be better served by a man who could yote in 
Parliament than by one who could not, He urged 
upon Mr. Crawford to look at the names in the requi- 
sition, aud say whether he did not think such a list 
should have a voice in the representation, 

Mr. Travers testified that Mr. Crawford had followed 
the advice of the great majority of the liberal party in 
the House of Commons, and he thought Mr. Crawford 
had been right in doing so. He assured the meeting 
that the strong feeling among the liberal party—a feel- 
ing that coincided with his own—was, that Lord John 
Russell was no longer the man for. their leader, and 
would not long remain at their head. Yet he thought 
Mr. Crawford had taken a right course—a course which 
was decidedly opposed to Mr. ‘Travers’ own feelings, as 
nothing could gratify him more than deposing the man 
who had misled them for five years. He was convinced 
that it was Lord John Russell who would be thrust 
out by Mr. Crawford’s election, and he felt that that 
gentleman so much the more deserved the thanks of 
the liberal party for his forbearance. 

The Chairman said he would be happy to act as one 
of Mr. Crawford’s committee if he would retract his 
refusal. 

Mr. Crawford had stated to them the result of care- 
ful consideration, and must beg to let the matter rest 
as it then stood. 

The Chairman still hoped that Mr. Crawford would 
not refuse to sit if elected, and that Mr. Travers would 
be chairman of his committee. 

Mr. Travers still entreated their forbearance. It 
would not do to fly in the face of those in whom they 
had confidence, and upon whom must rest all the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Chairman still urged his suit upon Mr. Craw- 
ford, proposing to obtain the opinion of two influential 
members of parliament to back him, but Mr. Crawford 
was obdurate. 

Mr. Crawford issued an address on Wednesday, ex- 
pressive of opinions coinciding with those he uttered at 
the meeting which we have described. 

Finspury.—A crowded meeting of the electors of 
the Islington district, for the purpose of promoting t 
election of Mr. Duncombe, was held on Monday even- 
ing, at the Denmark Terrace Schools. The chairman, 
Mr. Thomas Hodgskin, stated that the object of the 
meeting was to form committees for the purpose of re- 
turning Mr. Duncombe free of expense. Mr, Dun- 
combe addressed the meeting, advising his friends to 
be prepared for a contest. He wished that his oppo- 
nents had been Tories, thinking it a dis to the 
borough that the Reform interest should be so split up. 
He had heard it remarked that some electors wanted 4 
change ; he thought that if such language was held by 
reformers to a man who had served them faithfully, 
was time for every man who valued his health or his 
principles to retire from public life. It had been 
complained that he had yet done nothing towards his 
canvass, but if during the important discussions 
last fortnight he had been running up one street and 
down another asking for votes, he thought he might 
have been considered unworthy to represent the bo- 
rough. He said he would vote for the repeal of the 
Maynooth Grant, being opposed to all religious endow- 
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ments. Resolutions were carried pledging the mecting 
to exert itself in favour of Mr. Duncombe, and to assist 
in returning him free of expense. 

Two meetings for the same purpose have been held, 
one in the Music Hall, Store-street, on Tuesday, the 
chair being occupied by T. H. Parry, Esq.; the other 
st the Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton-buildings, 
under the presidence of Mr. William Shaen. Mr. 
Duncombe was received with great enthusiasm. 

Lampetu.—Mr. Harvey, unable to sustain the op- 
position, both wsthetical and political, to which he was 
subjected, has, with great discretion, retired. 

Maryiesone.—Lord Dudley C. Stuart and Sir B. 
Hall have issued addresses to their constituents. The 
former, referring to the foreign policy of England, 


uy desire has been, and is, that England, while main- 
faining the great blessing of peace, should yet assert the 
igh cl eter which belongs to her; that the sympathies 
high ¢ Government should be—as assuredly those of the 
nation always are—in favour of those struggling for liberal 
institutions, rather than with the despotism that secks to 
erush all popular rights ; and that while the English name 
should remain, as it has heretofore been, a protection to 
every Englishman, in whatever part of the globe he may 
be, that this country should continue to afford an asylum 
open to every person, of whatever creed, colour, or condi- 
tion, who desires to find here a refuge from oppression.” 

SovrHWARK.—A numerous meeting, presided over 
by Mr. Elkington, was held on Tuesday evening at 
the Literary Institution, to hear from Mr. Scovell a 
declaration of his political opinions. Mr. Scovell ad- 
dressed the meeting, and said that he was a Free-trader 
of old date, having been one of the original subscribers 
to the Anti-Corn-law League. As to his general poli- 
tical principles, he was an advocate for extension of the 
suffrage, but not for universal suffrage, which would 
not, in his opinion, give a fair representation of the 
people. He contended that they were not half repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, and would cordially 
support Mr. Hume’s motion. The present franchise 
required a 10/. rating to the poor, and that he thought 
was too limited. After the extension of the suffrage, 
it could only be successfully protected from undue in- 
fluence by the ballot. He was in favour of triennial 
parliaments. He hoped to see the Jews admitted into 
patliament. He was against all future endowments 
for religious purposes, but was not in favour of disturb- 
ing the present grant to Maynooth. He had not as 
yet considered the question of the newspaper stamp 
duty, but would feel inclined to take off all taxes on 
knowledge. A resolution to support Mr. Scovell was 
carried. 

Another meeting of Mr. Scovell’s friends was held 
in Bermondsey on Wednesday evening, at which a re- 
solution to support that gentleman was passed. 

Sir William Molesworth has also assiduously met his 
constituents, and stated his opinions, which are too well 
known to require comment. The usual resolutions in 
his favour have been carried, with a few dissentients. 

Wesrminster.—Mr. Coningham is continuing his 
canvass with considerable prospect of success. Mean- 
while a strange opponent has turned up in the person 
of Lord Maidstone (young Winchelsea), who has pub- 
lished a marvellous address, which shows how he has 
achieved his father’s frankness and old opinions, except 
in one important particular, As a reason for coming 
forward, Lord Maidstone says he saw no “ great names 
in the field,” so he set up his own therein! “In the 
second,” he continues with great unction, “I am told 
that many of the electors disapprove of the facility with 
Which candidates, now-a-days, promise the complete 
subversion of all our existing habits and institutions in 
favour of the most extravagant schemes of reform.” 
From this he launches into a grand statement of his 
wah as he is a man who means what he says, and 

generally” says what he means ! 
Westminster, within an easy distance of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s throne,” he hurls his thunders against that pre- 
late, and will vote against Maynooth. But he gives 
up Protection. The two paragraphs which follow are 
too absurd for us to deprive our readers of the gratifi- 

cation of reading them :-— ; 
. “I disapprove of triennial Parliaments, for the follow- 
ao It takes an M.P. a year to learn his busi- 
the — ain to make speeches for his constituents at 
arliament [i.e. in doing what the Yankees 


“ _ a 
call speaking to Buncombe’) : consequently, under the 
but one year to devote to 


enna! system, he will have 
: public service, while under the present he may have 
tom four to five. ; 
“T dislike the ballot. 


Tt is an ill-contrived and abortive 
method of evadin 


ripen te ate g constitutional responsibility; and I 
" it with suspicion, as part of the machinery of 
universal suffrage, for which I & not think we’ Fin 
Next either by habit or inclination.” 

x he professes an amazing fondness for retrench- 
ment, declaring that he will rival in that line “ any 
member of the Financial League.” Then comes the 
Te piece of bathos in this ludicrous address :— 

pe, then, to see Lord Derby’s Government in pos- 





“On the soil of 





session of the confidence of the people, and a majority in 
Parliament; for after him—the Deluge! Recollect that, 
Conservatives of all classes!” 


Our readers will see the parody on Metternich’s fa- 
mous sentence, aprés moi le deluge. ‘The electors of 
Westminster will know how to treat this ingenuous 
young gentleman. 

A meeting of Lord Maidstone’s friends was held on 
Wednesday evening, on which his lordship, with noble 
daring, declared, “there, on the soil of Westminster, 
and within an easy distance of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
throne,” “that the feeling which was directed against 
the arrogant pretensions and insidious Jesuitism of the 
Vatican was innate im the hearts of the people.” The 
noble lord, with cruel sarcasm, said that “at present a 
most riffraff set of men represented the metropolitan 
boroughs.” His lordship’s sense of the importance of 
parliamentary duties is no less deep than might be 
divined from the profundity of his wisdom. “ He had 
been once in Parliament, when he thought more of 
amusement than attention to his duties, but his hair 
was now turning grey, and he had given up hunting, 
and had not so much money to spend as formerly, and 
would attend most assiduously to his duties. He could 
not help the small measure of talent which God had 
given to him, but would do his best.” 

Mr. Coningham attended a meeting on Thursday, 
in St. Martin’s-lane, and was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LynE.— Mr. Charles Hindley will 
no doubt be re-elected by this borough, without a 
contest. 

BirmMInGuaM.—There is not yet any opposition to 
Mr. Muntz and Mr. Scholefield, both of whom have 
addressed the electors. 

BripGnortu.—The contest is expected to be vi- 
gorous. Mr. Thomas Charlton Whitmore has retired 
from the struggle, and has been succeeded by his 
brother, Mr. Henry Whitnfore, who also holds Conser- 
vative principles. Sir Robert Pigot, the present mem- 
ber, also a Conservative, again presents himself. The 
liberal party have brought forward the Honourable 
Frederick Cadogan, to the terror of the Tories, who 
have long considered this borough a stronghold. 

BripGWwater.—An attempt has been made to bring 
about an arrangement between the committees of Lord 
Henley and Mr. Kinglake, by which that one of those 
gentlemen who has the least support shall retire from 
the contest. Mr. Kinglake is the author of Edéthen. 

Bricuton.—Mr. J. 8. Trelawney, driven from Ta- 
vistock by bigotry, is actively engaged at this borough. 
It is a pity the insanity of dividing the liberal interest 
is so persisted in. Mr. Ffooks cannot boast of services 
like Mr. Trelawney. If he loved his party, would he 
not retire ? 

BRECONSHIRE.—No opposition is expected here to 
Mr. Bailey, the present member, who offers himself for 
re-election. 

Buck1xGuamM.—The present members, Colonel Hall 
and the Marquis of Chandos, have issued addresses, 
pledging themselves to the support of the Derby Mi- 
nistry. As this is the Duke’s nomination borough, no 
doubt they will be returned. 

Bury.—aA severe contest is expected here. It is 
said that Lord Duncan and Mr. Frederick Peel are both 
sanguine of success, and that each elector has been can- 
vassed at least a dozen times over. 

CoLcuEsTER.—The evangelical party in this borongh, 
offended at’ the supposed Tractarian views of Lord John 
Manners, have set up another eandidate, Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, an East India director. This division in the 
Conservatives is expected by some to occasion the de- 
feat of Lord John Manners. It is even reported that 
he will not enter the lists unless invited to do so by a 
requisition signed by a majority of the electors. He 
las, however, commenced an active canvass. 

Devonrort.—The Protestant alliance has sought 
to ascertain the opinions of Sir John Romilly and Mr. 
H. Tuffnell with regard to the Maynooth grant. Sir 
John Romilly makes the following statement in his 
reply— 

“TJ shall certainly not support the making or the continu- 
ing of any endowments which will in my opinion encourage 
and support Popery, either directly or indirectly. If, by 
the generality of your question, it 1s intended to ascertain 
by inference my views on the question of the grant to the 
College of Maynooth, I answer, that I am anxious for a 
full and searching inquiry into that subject, and that I 
am not prepared to take away a grant which professes to 
be a grant of education, and which has lasted ten years, 
without any inquiry into the subject.” 

Mr. Tuffnell says— 

“The present grant to Maynooth was introduced and 
carried by a Government to which I was opposed. Ifa 
similar grant, or any other grant for the same purpose 
shall be brought forward in Parliament, it shall have my 
decided opposition.” 

Sir George Berkeley and Sir Heron Maxwell are 
expected to come forward as Government candidates. 





They have arrived in Devonport, but have not yet 
issued any address, 

Eyr (SvrroLk).—Sir Edward Kerrison, who has 
been in Parliament for thirty-seven years, has deter- 
mined upon retiring. His seat will be sought by Mr. 
Edward C. Kerrison, a Conservative. He is firmly 
attached to the Protestant Church, but deprecates any 
interference with the religious belief of his fellow- 
countrymen. He will support measures brought for- 
ward by Lord Derby, or any other Minister, which, 
without tampering with the welfare of the rest of the 
community in any way, will tend to improve the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest. No opposition to 
Mr. Kerrison is yet announced. 

Hyrtue.— Mr. Standish Motte, a Liberal and Free- 
trader, has come forward as a candidate. 

LancasnireE (Sovrn).—The requisition to the 
Honourable Captain Egerton and Sir Thomas Hesketh 
has obtained so few signatures, that the attempt to get 
up a Tory opposition has been abandoned. Mr, Brown 
and Mr. Cheetham will, it is said, be returned without 
a contest. 

LeicrsTer.—Sir Joshua Walmesley and Mr. Richard 
Gardener continue to be received by the people of this 
city with the greatest enthusiasm, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that they will be elected. 

NORTHUMBERLAND (SoutTH).—A vast and enthu- 
siastic meeting of freeholders has been held near Hex- 
ham, and Mr, Beaumont and Mr. Ridley, both Liberals, 
have been nominated, by immense majorities, to con- 
test the county with the Tories. 

OLpuamM.—Mr. J. M. Cobbett has come forward as 
a candidate for the representation of this borough in 
opposition to Mr. Fox, one of the present candidates. 
Mr. Cobbett states that he is no Tory, but that, after 
all, modern Toryism is better than the so-called 
Whiggery. 

PeNkyN AND Fatmourn.—Mr. T. W. Freshfield, 
the present member for Boston, and who has been for 
some time doubtful upon which constituency to make 
his descent, has fixed upon these boroughs. He thinks 
agriculturists cannot hope for relief from any minister 
in the shape of a protecting duty. He will advocate 
whatever may secure to the poor man permanence ef 
labour, and a full remuneration for it. 

Preston.—The two present members, Sir George 
Strickland and Mr. Grenfell, are to be op) by an 
intruding Liberal, named German, and a Derbyite named 
Parker. 

RocupaLr.—Mr. Miall is the only candidate, and 
the Liberals are now so united that he will most likely 
be unopposed. We cordially hope he will be elected. 

RocuestER.—The present Liberal members, Mr. 
Bernal and Mr. Hodges, are to be opposed by two 
Conservatives. 

Sux£FFIELD.—Mr. Roebuck has issued his address, 
setting forth his opinions, which have undergone no 
change. The education of the people he deems to be 
the duty of the State, and will consequently direct his 
best endeavours to the promotion of a system of na- 
tional education. 

SurEwsbury.—Mr. Robinson, a Liberal candidate, 
will contest the borough. 

Srarrorp.—There are four Liberal candidates in 
the field. Mr. Urquhart will stand again, but Mr. Al- 
derman Sidney will retire. 

Sussex (East).—Mr. Frewen has issued a second 
address to the electors, saying that he shall withdraw 
from the contest, in case of some resolutions which 
have been submitted to the electors being signed by 
only a minority of them. This is tantamount to retir- 
ing. Mr. Dodson, Free-trader, is prospering; it is 
said that in the towns he will poll three out of four, 
and that even in the agricultural districts he has con- 
siderable support. 

Wanwicksiike (NortH).—There is at present no 
appearance of any opposition to Mr. Newdegate and 
Mr. Spooner. They have issued a joint address, de- 
claring themselves to be “ attached members of the 
Church of England,” which they “prize as the com- 
prehensive sanctuary of religious truth and freedom,” 
They thiuk that the present commercial and financial 
policy should be revised and modified. 

WILtTsHIRE (SovrH).—A committee, acting on be- 
half of Mr. Richard Penruddocke Long, have addressed 
the electors of the division, soliciting their suffrages for 
that gentleman, who is daily expected to return to this 
country. At present there does not appear to be amy 
attempt to displace Mr. Sidney Herbert from the re- 
presentation. The Protection Society of the division 
advise a pacific course of action, so that the starting of 
a third candidate is very improbable. The right hon. 
gentleman has not as yet issued his address, nor is it 
anticipated until after the dissolution. 

In the Northern division the Protectionists will carry 
the day unopposed, 





York Ciry.—Mr. Henry Vincent made a triumphal 
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entry into the city on Tuesday night. His committee 
of 500 electors, and about 8000 people, received him 
at the railway station, and, with a large number of new 
silk banners, conducted him through the city. The 
windows were generally crowded, and his reception was 
certainly very enthusiastic and flattering. He addressed 
an immense mass of people from his committee-room in 
St. Sampson’s-square. He strongly urged the Liberal 
party to unite to return two Reformers. 
SCOTLAND. 

EprxpurGH.—The canvass on behalf of Mr. Macau- 
lay is nearly finished, and the result is said to foretel 
his election. The secretary of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion Society has addressed a letter to Mr. Macaulay, 
inquiring whether he is prepared to support a bill for 
the repeal of the Maynooth Grant. The following is 
the reply :— 

“Srx,—I must to be excused from answering the 
questions which you have put tome. I have a great re- 
spect for the gentlemen in whose name you write, but I 
have nothing to ask of them; I am not a candidate for 
their suffi ; I have no desire to sit again in Parlia- 
ment; and I certainly shall never again sit there, except 
in an event which I did not, till very lately, contemplate 
as possible, and which even now seems to me highly im- 

robable. If, indeed, the electors of such a city as Edin- 
Seat should, without requiring from me any explanation, 
or any guarantee, think fit to confide their interests to my 
care, I should not feel myself justified in refusing to ac- 
cept a public trust offered to me in a manner so honour- 
athe and so uliar. I have not, I am sensible, the 
smallest right to expect that I shall, on such terms, be 
chosen to represent,a great constituent body. But I have 
a right to say that on no other terms can I be induced to 
leave that quiet and happy retirement in which I have 
passed the last four years —I have the honour to be, &c. 

« (Signed) T. B. Macavay.” 

The Honourable J. C. Bruce, a brother of the Earl 
of Elgin, has come forward as a Tory Free-trader, and 
fifth candidate for this city. It is said that the Tories 
do not constitute above a fifth part of the electors of 
Edinburgh, and that they are divided upon the ques- 
tion of Protection. 





ANTI-CATHOLIC PROCLAMATION RIOTS 
AT STOCKPORT. 
Tue archives of the Home Office must, by this time, 
contain sanguinary records of the first fruits of the 
Derbyite Anti-Catholic Proclamation. 

A riot, or, rather, several riots, have arisen out of it. 
The scene is the streets of Stockport; the combatants 
are English and Irish workmen,—the former inflamed 
by the Processions Proclamation, and the latter exaspe- 
rated by it. But, from all we can gather, we believe 
that the animosity of the two parties has long gone on 
in secret, and that the proclamation has only acted as 
the breath which fans a smouldering fire into a confla- 
gration. 

Stockport has long been celebrated for its Sunday 
schools, and for a number of years both the Protestants 





and Roman Catholics have been in the habit at Whit- | 


suntide, or shortly after, of parading their children 
through the streets on one Sunday—the Protestants 


generally on Whitsunday, and the Roman Catholics as | 


soon after as convenient. This has been permitted to 
the Roman Catholics without molestation for thirty 
years ; but within two years a “ Protestant Operative 
Society” has sprung up within its boundaries, and the 
spirit which has been evoked by their labours seized at 
once upon the occasion for display afforded by the re- 
cent proclamation. The Roman Catholic schools an- 
nounced their intention of walking last Sunday, and 
the Protestants directly reminded them of the procla- 
mation, and in such terms as to indicate the worst of 
feelings. The procession took place, however, and was 
peaceably conducted, a body of Irishmen, four abreast, 
marching in front as an advance, and others accom- 
panying it as aside guard. It is said that many of 
those who formed the guard were strangers. There 
were in the procession a few crosses, but little display 
of any other kind ; no canonicals, no guild dresses, no 
banners. Sunday night passed off with quietness, but 
on Monday the breach of the proclamation formed the 
subject of conversation in the town, and at night a 
party of Irishmen and Englishmen meeting at a public- 
h use, the Bishop Blaize in the Hillgate, out of which 
what may be termed the Irish district branches, and 
getting from words to blows, the Irish ran into John- 
street and Edward-street, and got a reinforcement from 
their countrymen. The English also sought support, 
and in the end the Irish were thrashed, and many very 
ill-treated. The discomfiture of the previous night 
soured the temper of the Irish, and, smarting under it, 
89 far as can be at present ascertained, they assembled 
about twenty minutes past six in Chestergate, in close 
proximity to another of their quarters, and soon a 
number of lads proceeding forward made an attack 
with stones upon a party of ten or twelve young men, 
who repelled them, and drove them back into Lord- 
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| 





street, Ata turn in that street, the lads gave a sig- 


nal, which resulted in the rapid appearance of a body 
of men, armed with the most indiscriminate weapons, 
—pokers, pieces of chairs, sticks, and even sickles and 
seythe-blades. The young men and those who had 
joined them, on seeing the first skirmish, ran back 
closely pursued; but having escaped their pursuers, 
sent two stones through Alderman Graham’s windows, 
in St. Peter’s-square (a surgeon distinguished for the 
strong support he gives to Protestant principles, as that 
phrase is understood by the “ Evangelicals,”) and then 
turning off to St. Peter’s Church school-room, they broke 
all the windows in it, and damaged the building. Re- 
turning to Alderman Graham’s house, they finished the 
work they had begun. The Protestants had in the 
meantime assembled, and coming down in force upon 
them, at once commenced an attack, which was of the 
most fearful description, the two parties fighting with 
the utmost fury. The result was, that the Irish were 
beaten back to their residences, but still continuing the 
fray, even at their own doors, and (it is said) ascending 
to the roofs of their houses, to pitch missiles from 
thence upon their assailants, their houses were broken 
into, and the men searched after with an eagerness 
which could be only equalled by a victorious soldlery 
sacking a town. Insome places the assailants ascended 
to the tops of houses, unroofed them, and gained an 
entrance by that means ; and in numerous houses not 
a single vestige of furniture remains beyond small 
pieces of earthenware and fragments of shelves. In 
Rock-row yesterday (Wednesday) morning the street 
was covered some inches thick with a mixture of flock 
and chaff, which had formed the beds of the unfortunate 
residents, and in several houses there are evident indica- 
tions that attempts had been made to set fire to them. 
The doors were battered in and broken—the windows 
denuded of frames, lead, or glass, and in one instance 
the greater part of a wall has been razed to supply the 
missiles for the fearful onslaught. There was, how- 
ever, a clear discrimination, and amid the devastation 
several houses remained untouched, upon the doors of 
one or two of which, on Wednesday morning, there 
was chalked the expressive word “ England,” in large 
letters, as if the inhabitants were fearful of another 
attack, and had adopted that mode of securing them- 
selves. 

The fury of the mob was not confined to Rock-row, 
however ; parties were detached while the mé/ée was 
proceeding there, and went up to the Roman Catholic 
chapel of St. Michael, a place not far off, and here their 
proceedings were of the thorough iconoclastic order. 
The first attack there was upon the windows, which 
were broken in a very short space of time, and then 
getting into King-street, the mob broke in the front 
door, another section doing the same by a side door in 
Princes-street. Uniting their efforts inside, they went 
at once to the altar, and destroyed the tabernacle with 
all its furniture, including candlesticks, figures of Christ, 
the Virgin, St. Peter, St. Patrick, and St. Joseph. 
The whole of the altar, with the exception of the base, 
was destroyed. Next the pews were pulled down and 
thrown into the streets; the seats ina large gallery 
shared the same fate, and an organ, worth about 50/., 
also fell a sacrifice. When the lawless mob evacuated 
the place, little more remained standing than the four 
walls. A valuable chalice, understood to be of the 


value of some hundreds of pounds, presented recently | 


to the chapel by a French nobleman, was an object for 
which much search was made, as the mob had some 


idea that it was kept in the chapel, but fortunately it | 


was safe in the house of the Rev. Robert Foster, M.A., 
the priest, who resides not far off. About the time 
the first attack was made on the chapel, a body of boys 
proceeded into Mersey-street, and were heard consulting 
whether they should not break into Mr. Foster’s house, 
which is situate in the street, but they were diverted 
from their purpose by two men, who assured them they 
were mistaken in the house; and after appearing irre- 
solute for a short time they departed, the rapidity of 
their movements being accelerated by the approach of 
a party of the 4th Infantry. 

The same scenes were enacted at Edgley, with the 
addition that there they entered the house of the priest, 
the Rev. Randolph Firth, who escaped mal-treatment 
by getting upon the roof of the house. They turned 
the furniture into the streets, and set it on fire in 
front of the chapel, where it continued to burn for 
some time. 

The police of Stockport are only a limited number, 
about eleven regular, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Saddler. But on Tuesday night two were off, 
one at Derby and one confined at home. Mr. Saddler 
at first seems to have calculated that the disturbance was 
of a character such as had taken place on the Monday 
night, and that it would settle as the other had done ; 
but, finding that it did not, he collected his force, and 
went to quell it. Of course, his small force was quite 
insufficient, and he called out the fire brigade to assist, 


and at the same time he sent for th ‘ 
take steps for quelling the riot. They eslttanan " 
and having ascertained its alarming chdides, — 
Mayor, Mr. John Boothroyd, Mr. P 4 the 
s roya, . EB Marsland, Sir 
R. Pendlebury, Dr. Turner, and Mr. Eskri 
ceeded at once, and read the Riot Act, the M 
forming that duty, the police arming themselves with 
cutlasses. They also obtained the assistance of. gi 
men of the 4th Regiment of Infantry, and by their aid 
all was quieted by about eleven o'clock. The li 
in the meantime, proceeded to make arrests, calli . 
their assistance a number of the young men of the 
town, and, in addition to those who had been take 
by them, they had apprehended 109, of whom 66 mn 
wounded, some fearfully on the head and face. One 
of these, an unfortunate Irishman, whose name. ts not 
precisely ascertained, but who is called Darby Scahan 
by some people, died of his wounds in the cells of the 
police-office, having received a fracture of the skull and 
a cut on the head about four inches long, and into the 
cause of this man’s death the coroner is to open an 
inquiry. He appears to have been killed by a blow 
from a pitchfork. 

The prisoners were kept in the Court-house, where 
they were attended to, requiring the services of not 
fewer than six surgeons to dress the wounds they had 
received. On Wednesday morning the magistrates, 
with the mayor at their head, sat at the Court-house 
and had the prisoners brought before them, A mame 
ghastly sight it is scarcely possible to conceive. Several 
of them had their arms in slings, and had been beaten 
until their flesh could scarcely be touched, and their 
features witnessed to the silent endurance of physical 
pain. The heads of others were bound up in hand- 
kerchiefs, and the majority of the rest were plastered 
on the forehead and the nose, and several had their 
shirts saturated with gore. Against a large number 
witnesses were produced, who swore that they saw 
them throwing stones, or fighting with hammers, 
seythes, spades, sickles, or other deadly weapons; and 
they were remanded to Friday. Against a great 
number, however, no evidence was forthcoming ; the 
persons who had given them in charge not having come 
up. That they had been in the rows was unquestion- 
able, from the marks that were upon them, but their 
accusers not presenting themselves, they were dis- 
charged on their own recognisances to keep the peace, 
and to appear when called on. Three of them were 
among the party who sacked one of the chapels. 
Several declared that they had only come into the 
town that day, and were dragged out of their beds, and 
some who had severe cuts were among those who had 
thus unluckily made a first entrance into the arena of 
strife at Stockport. 

The greatest excitement prevailed in the town during 
the day ; but the magistrates took precautions to keep 
the peace. : 

Anticipating an invasion of Irish from the neigh- 
bouring towns, the magistrates called in still farther 
reinforcements of military, on Wednesday, and infantry 
and dragoons were accordingly posted at various points. 
A notice was issued, requesting beer-shops to close, and 
the public to leave the streets after eight o'clock. The 
beer-shops closed, but the people swarmed in the streets. 


’ 
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During the night, there were some smart personal en- 
counters between English and Irish. Besides which, 
attacks were made on the houses of unoffending Irish- 
men, their doors and windows were smashed, they 
themselves beaten, and their property destroyed. The 
town was quict on Thursday. 

THE ANTI-CATHOLIC “ PROCLAMATION.” 
Tue following letters relative to this matter have been 
recently published :— 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, June 18, 1852. 

Srr,—As a Royal proclamation has appeared in the 
London Gazette, in which all whom it may concern are 
solemnly warned against a violation of the act of 10 
George IV., by which Roman Catholic ecclesiastics and 
members of any of the religious orders, communities, of 
societies of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic of 
religious vows are forbidden to exercise any of the rites or 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion, or wear the 
habits of their order, save within the usual places of wor- 
ship of the Roman Catholic religion, or in private houses, 
I take the liberty of requesting information on a question 
arising out of it, in which I am much interested. 

It is now four years since, under legal advice that they 
were not breaking any law, and without any apparent 
scandal and annoyance to the population, certam Roman 
Catholics, ceclesiastical and lay, have ordinarily appeared 
in the streets of Birmingham and in the neighbourhood in 
eassocks and cloaks. 

I beg to be allowed to inquire whether the recent pro- 
clamation is directed against this practice as well as against 
the processions of which it distinctly makes mention, 
that if they continue it they are in danger of being pre 
ceeded against as disturbers of the public peace? 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Jonn H. NewMa%- 


To the Right Hon. S. Walpole, one of her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, 
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— 
Whitehall, ar _ 

= directed by Mr. Secretary Walpole to ac- 
oy a eon t of your letter of the 18th instant, 
‘ag to her Majesty’s recent proclamation, and inquir- 
-» whether it was directed against a particular practice 
Ue ty has lately been adopted by certain Roman Catholics, 
‘sstical and lay, “as well as against the processions of 

-h it distinctly makes mention.” 
eae thereto I am to inform you, that. her Ma- 
's proclamation is directed against all violations of the 
section of the statute 10th Geo. IV., c. 7, and that if 
you feel any difficulty in the construction of that enact- 


pent, your proper course will be to consult your legal ad- 
ser. The Secretary of State would not be justified in 


cing an opinion on the question submitted to him; 
Pr if any doubt exists on the point, the decision of it must 
rest with the courts of law, and not with the government. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wa. J. H. Joturrre. 
Rer. John H. Newman, Edgbaston, Birmingham. : 
The Roman Gatholic clergy of the deanery of 
Loughrea and the diocess of Clonfert, assembled in full 
conclave, have adopted « series of resolutions, in which 
declare that they recognise in the Government no 
right to forbid to the Catholics of this empire the 
ful observance of the usages of their church, or 
the use in public as well as in private of their distine- 
tive robes by its bishops, priests, and religions ; that a 
jaw, in terms directed against the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion, has no binding force, and, like all 
other penal enactments against the church, must be 
disregarded. ‘They say, further, that it is now parti- 
calarly incumbent upon the Catholic electors of their 
county to refuse their votes to candidates who come 
forward as general supporters of the Government of 
Lord Derby. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Letrer XXVII. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 29th June, 1852. 
Tue last sittings of the Legislative Corps have at- 
tracted immense interest. The old spirit of opposition 
isat length fully awakened, and, in spite of Louis 
Bonaparte’s Constitution, the Legislative Body, which 
was to have been a dum) show, has uttered words of 
deep import and solemn warning to France ; and has 
given a solemn protest, which will re-echoed 
throughout the country. It was on the oceasion of 
the discussion of the budget. The Committee had 
officially published, through its reporters, MM. Gouin 
and Chasseloup- Loubat, the numberless hindrances 
thrown in its way by the Government. A confiict was 
inevitable—it took place. The first sitting was oecu- 
pied in hearing the complaints of the deputies as to 
the position assigned to them, and the part they had 
been reduced to play. But it was M. de Montalembert, 
especially, who became the eloquent interpreter of 
these remonstrances. Bonaparte was present in one of 
the galleries, thinking thereby to intimidate the de- 
puties. M. Montalembert had not intended to speak, 
but on seeing Bonaparte take his seat in the Ministerial 
tribune, and understanding his presence as a challenge 
to the Assembly, the Legitimist orator judged that he 
should best meet it by throwing down a gauntlet in 








be 


return ; and his speech, however mgderate in its forms 
of expression, wa nothing less. Bonaparte saluted the 
first sentences of the speaker with loud laughter, but, 
by degrees, as the allusions, the ironies, the bitter 
truths, rained upon him thick and fast, his countenance 
darkened, and he suddenly withdrew into an adjoining 
room, where he dictated to M. Casabianca, his Minister 
of State, the following letter to the Legislative Body : 
“M. le President,—Several passages in the Report 
on the Budget have attracted the attention of the 
Prince President of the Republic. The Committee per- 
sist in their amendments, notwithstanding the advice of 
the Council of State to the contrary. This is opposed to 
the 40th Art. of the Constitution, and to the 5Ist Art. 
of the Decree of the 22nd of March last. By the 
terms of these Articles, the amendments proposed by 
the Legislative Body are to be considered as null and 
void (non avenues), should the Council of State decide 
against their adoption. To reproduce them is, con- 
sequently, a breach of privilege. The only right, then, 
remaining with the Legislative Body, is that of reject- 
ing the amendments entirely, should they consider the 
public service unaffected prejudicially by such a course 
of proceeding. The Prince President of the Republic 
feels convinced that the Legislative Body, which has 
shown 80 much devotion to the interests of the country, 
will not be drawn into a course which would lead to a 
Violation of our constitutional pact (notre pacte consti 
tutionnel), . .. It is essential to the strengthening 
. our new institutions, particularly at their first trial, 
that the great bodies of the State should confine them- 
selves scrupulously within the limits prescribed for 
them,” 
‘ This letter, coming to the Assembly in the midst of 
s sitting, and half-an-hour after M. Montalembert’s 
speech, threw the deputies into a state of agitation 








difficult to describe. Had the Assembly been a few 
months older; had the members known each other 
better, and relied more upon one another, there would 
certainly have been an explosion, On the morrow, in- 
deed, the Assembly did avenge itself, after its own 
fashion. It authorised the printing of M. Montalem- 
bert’s speech, and of that of M. de Kerdrel. 

This resolution brought Louis Bonaparte’s wrath to 
a climax. He immediately had a note inserted in the 
Moniteur, prohibiting the papers from publishing in 
their columns these two speeches. The papers, ob- 
serving to the letter the order thus given, did not give 
the speeches in their columns, but printed them in the 
form of a pamphlet, and sent them as a premium to 
their subscribers. The Legitimists, too, had 500,000 
copies of the speeches struck off, and before night Paris 
was flooded with them. The Government finding | 
itself overwhelmed, had recourse to its usual measures | 
— it seized all the copies at the Post-office, and the 
police were ordered to forbid the sale. 





This put our citizens on their metal, and every man 
offered to become hawker. Merchants and dealers who 
were transmitting parcels and packages to the pro- | 
vinces, took a malicious pleasure in forwarding bales of 
copies, and so throughout France these forbidden words 
now circulate gratis. All Thursday last the Elysée was in 
debate about dissolving the Assembly, but the majority 
held out against violent measures. The same day, the 
Legislative administered another affront to the Pre- 
sident, by rejecting the dotations he had accorded to 
certain senators. Bonaparte was compelled to devour 
this affront in silence, and to consent to expunge these 
largesses from the Grand Livre of the Public Debt, to 
figure as an annual charge in a’separate estimate. 

In spite of all previsions, a systematic opposition is 
now formed in the Legislature. It is composed of 
about sixty members, led by M. de Montalembert. 
They voted as one man for all the amendments pro- 
posed by the Commission. The Legitimists form the 
majority of this opposition, but what is more remark- 
able is, that it includes some fifteen or sixteen Bona- 
partists, deserters from the cause of the Elysée. The 
remainder is made up of Orleanists. There are but 
two or three Republicans in the number. 

Among the checks Bonaparte has lately received, 
must be reckoned the rejection of the Dotation to the 
Legion of Honour. The President had appointed by 
decree, a Council of the Legion of Honour, to which 
was attached a secretary, at 6000 francs (240/.) per 
annum. <A deputy having observed that this council 
was to sit only four times a year, and consequently 
that the secretary was to be paid at the rate of 60/. a 
sitting, a shout of laughter escaped from every bench 
in the Chamber, which, by instantly rejecting the es- 
timate, compelled Louis Bonaparte to annul the ap- 
pointment of the Council. 

The creation of a Ministry of Police was also attacked 
most keenly. Among other facts cited to prove the an- 
tipathy of public opinion to such an institution, the 
two following are worthy of attention. The Inspector- 
General of Police, at Lyons, found every door and every 
salon closed to him, even the préfet’s, and he was 
obliged to return to Paris to conceal his mishap. The 
Inspector at Lille was desirous, on a recent occasion, 
to figure among the public authorities, at the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Sacrament, but not a single public 
functionary was found willing to walk by his side. In 
front was the General of Division, with the General of 
Brigade commanding; the President of the Court of 
Appeal fell back some steps, as if he recoiled in 
secret horror from contact with the Inspector-General 
of Police, who found himself alone, when all the rest 
walked two and two. 

Another incident enlivened the discussion of the 
Budget. M. de Montalembert congratulated the As- 
sembly on not having been an accomplice in the decrees 
of Louis Bonaparte, pronouncing the spoliation of the 
Orleans family : “1 take pleasure in authenticating (he 
said) the fact, that the question of the decrees of the 
22nd of January, has not been submitted to us, in any 
form, direct or indirect, in the Budget of 1853; that 
in the Budget not a single receipt appears resulting 
from the proceeds of those decrees which have stripped 
the House of Orleans of properties they have possessed 
for centuries. I am surprised, but I am not the less | 
rejoiced at this. I dare not hope that the Government 
(le pouvoir) is about to return to better inspirations. 
I confine myself to an authentic averment, that our 
sanction has not been demanded, It is well that the 
country should know that not one of her deputies has 
been called upon to consecrate a measure which France 
has unanimously disapproved. For my own part, I 
avail myself of this present occasion, to pronounce my 
solemn protest, in the triple interest of property se- 
riously alarmed, of justice violated, and of the touching 
misfortune of august victims, against a fault committed 
without excuse, without pretext, without provocation 








| proof. 


| of francs, he is buying chateaux. 


of any kind.” This protest excited great agitation in 
Paris, as soon as it was known. Thousands of manu- 
script copies were circulated. M. de Montalembert’s 
courage was the topic of universal congratulation. 

As if to echo these noble words, the Court of Cassa- 
tion cancelled the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
which had condemned M. Bocher to one month’s im- 
prisonment, for having distributed the Mémoire of the 
Orleans family, against the decrees. You may re- 
member that M. Bocher had previously been acquitted 
by the Tribunal Correctionel, but that the Govern- 
ment having appealed from the former judgment to 
the Court of Appeal, the latter was intimidated into 
pronouncing a condemnation. So this matter will be 
carried before a fourth tribunal. 

The Legislative Corps held a sitting on Sunday last, 
to dispose of the number of measures submitted to 
them, and for which only Monday remained. They 
voted in hot haste the provisional law for the organiza- 
tion of the departmental and communal administra - 
tion, as well as the law enabling the police to forbid 
the sojourn of reputed dangerous characters at Paris 
and Lyons. On Monday the Session was closed. Bo- 
naparte sent a message for the occasion by the hands 
of an aide-de-camp.* 

The spirit of opposition is universal. A recent vote 
of the Municipal Council of Toulouse is an example in 
The mayor of that town had proposed to in- 
vite the President, on his forthcoming tour in the South, 
The proposition was sueceeded by a very warm discus- 
sion, in public sitting of the council. One half the 


| council rejected the motion, and refused to vote fands 


for the reception of the President, or for fetes to be 
given in his honour. The casting vote of the 
mayor having carried the motion, a violent altercation 
ensued, and a scuffle in the open street. The town 
was almost in a state of insurrection. The Municipal 
Council was immediately dissolved by the Government. 

I have already mentioned that a mass of pamphlets, 
of every description, some manuscript, others in print, 
are in circulation. As recently as the day before 
yesterday, a political squib was in course of clandestine 
distribution on the Boulevard, entitled Cartouche et 
Mandrin: the names of two notorious thieves. The 
coup of December 2, is compared to that of Mandrin, 
who, with a band of 600 men, at Grenoble, arrested, 
under cover of the night, all the authorities of the 
town, laid hands on all the public coffers, and laid a 
contribution on the inhabitants. The distributors of 
these pamphlets have one and all eluded detection. 
Conspiracies are forming in all directions. I have two 
to point out this week. One is a plot among the sub- 
officers of the army of Paris to excite their men to 
revolt, and to upset Touis Bonaparte. A scoundrel 
betrayed the plot to his colonel, and the sub-officers of 
one of the conspiring regiments were arrested. What- 
ever the police may say, the other conspiring regiments 
are not known to the Government, which is reduced 
to suspect everybody. 

The second plot is Legitimist. Forty persons of 
this party have been arrested at Bésancon, as well as 
three officers of a regiment of artillery, quartered in 
that town, accused of being their accomplices. The 
plot consisted in an attempt to excite the regiment to 
revolt. Louis Bonaparte is not yet out of the wood. 
As he cannot fall at once, except through the army, 
you may expect the army to be perseveringly “ worked” 
by all parties, But it is the Legitimists who at this 
moment are especially active. They are making un- 
heard of efforts. Powerfully organized, cemented in a 
vast unity, they march totheir purpose with an admi- 
rable ensemble. They propose to go in a body to 
Frohsdorf, to salute their presumptive king. A note 
in the Moniteur is seriously spoken of, forbidding per- 
sons who visit the Comte de Chambord to return to 
France. 

Resignations continue in good style. Louis Bona- 
parte goes on as if nothing happened: changing the 
embroideries of Senators, of Councillors of State, and 
of judges. Moreover, while France is impoverished, 
while she labours under a total deficit of 137 millions 
I have already in- 
formed you that he had purchased two estates in Po- 


| land, at the price of 1,800,000 francs; just now he 


has been buying (on the strength, I suppose, of his 
economies) another estate near Paris—the Chateau de 
Marnes, formerly the preperty of the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme. True, for the last three months the expen- 
diture has exceeded the receipts by fifty millions (of 
francs) a month; and at this rate there will be 
a deficit of 600 millions (of franes) at the end of the 
year. But, after all, it is only right that the “ chief of 
the gang should pay his cracksmen,”¢ to adopt the 
words of the Cartouche et Mandrin. 

* The m is given in full in our Continental 
Notes.—En. of Leader. 


‘ Fr. “Il faut bien que le chef de bande paie ses 
‘or “tf 
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The persecutions of the Press seem to redouble in 
The decree on the Press said nothing about 
enforcing the signature to articles: for four months 
our journals have been conducted under the persuasion 
that the condition of signature was abolished. Many 
journals have, consequently, given up signing their 
A note in the Moniteur has just appeared 
warning them of the obligation, by declaring that the 
law of 1850 was not abrogated by the decree on the 
Press. This is not all. Louis Bonaparte, whom the 
Constitution of his own making declares responsible, 
now raises the singular pretension to be so no longer. 
A journal has just received a “warning,” for having 
introduced the President’s name into political discus- 
sions. The preamble of this warning is rather curious. 
The Préfet de l’Oise pretends “that the chief of the 
State ought to remain above all political discussions, 
and that it is not lawful to invoke as an element of 
debate any real or supposed opinions of his.” The 
Belgian journals, on the other hand, notably the Jnde- 
pendance, have been stopped at the frontier three days 
following. The Belgian embassy only has been able to 
obtain them; and it is through that source only that 
their contents are known throughout Paris. The Journal 
du Peuple, suppressed before December, has just been 
condemned, in the person of its director, M. Chouippe, 
to three months’ imprisonment and five hundred francs 
fine 

Rigorous measures are still in course of execution. 
The cruelty of the Government does not spare even 
women—even mothers are its victims! In the night 
of Thursday last, 228 persons, among whom were ten 
women, were dragged out of the Fort of Bicétre and 
the prison of St. Lazare, and embarked, at Havre, on 
board the Magellan, for Algeria. 

Among the women transported was a writer on 
social questions, a fine-hearted woman, Madame Pauline 
Roland. As to M. Miot, ex-representative of the peo- 
ple, he has been five times transported from Brest to 
Cayenne ; five times a counter-order has arrived chang- 
ing his destination to Lambessa; five times he has 
been brought back from Lambessa to Brest; and his 
destination is still Cayenne. This uncertainty of desti- 
nation is a shocking refinement of cruelty. 

M. Miot’s only crime is to have had the conrage to 
declare that he would not recognise in any agent of 
Bonaparte the right to imprison or to interrogate him. 
Is it because Miot refuses to recognise the right that 
Bonaparte is resolved to make him recognise the 
Sact? 

For the last month we have been visited with tor- 
rents of rain throughout the country. The rivers in 
the centre and south of France have overflowed. At 
this moment the valleys of the Loire, the Allier, the 
Sadne, and the Rhone are all one vast lake; the floods 
have carried the dikes away in many places, and the 
villages are inundated. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES, 


Tue following is the text of Louis Napoleon’s Message to 
the Legislative Corps :— 
“ Elysée National, June 28, 1852, 

“ Gentiemen,—At the moment when the session of 
18652 is about to close, I am anxious to thank you for your 
co-operation and for the loyal support which you have 
given to our new institutions. You have known how to 
resist what is most dangerous amongst men assembled 
together, namely, the enticement of party-spirit ; and hav- 
ing set aside all susceptibility, you occupied yourselves 
with the great interests of the ‘country, comprehending 
that the time for passionate and sterile speeches was past, 
and that of business had arrived. 

“The application of a new system always meets with 
difficulties, and you have found that to be the case. If 
occupation appeared to be wanting at your first sittings, 
you clearly perceived that the desire to abridge the dura- 
tion of my dictatorial power, and my anxiety to call you 
about me, were the cause of that circumstance, by depriv- 
‘ing my Government of the time necessary for the pre- 
paration of the laws which were to be submitted to you. 

“The natural consequence of that exceptional state of 
things was an accumulation of business at the end of the 
session. Nevertheless, the first trial of the Constitution, 
altogether of French origin, must have convinced you that 
wo possess the conditions of a strong and free Government. 
The power is no longer that motionless object against 
which the various oppositions directed with impunity their 
weapons. It can now resist such attacks, and can hence- 
forward pursue a regular system without having recourse 
to arbitrary acts or underhand proceedings. On the other 
hancl, the eontrol of the Assembly is a serious one, for dis- 
cussion is free, and the vote of the taxes decisive. 

“As to the imperfections which experience will have 
broug‘ht to light, our common love for the public good will 
unceasingly aim at lessening the inconveniences resulting 
from them until such time as the Senate shall have pro- 
nouneed. 

«: Dosing the interval between the present session and 
the nexct, I will devote all my attention to seck out the 
wants of the country, and to get ready measures which 
will allow the charges of the State to be diminished, with- 
outin any way compromising the public services. At your 
return J. will inform you of the result of our labours, and 
of the general state of affairs, by the Message which the 
Constitution obliges me to address to you every year. 





“In returning to your departments, be the faithful 
echoes of the feeling which exists here—confidence in 
conciliation and peace. Tell your constituents that at 
Paris, the heart of France, that revolutionary centre 
which by turns disseminates through the world light or 
conflagration, you have seen an immense population apply- 
ing their energies to the task of removing the traces of 
revolutions, and devoting themselves with joy to labour, 
and with security to the future. They who, in their deli- 
rium, were impatient of every restraint, were beheld by 
you saluting with acclamation the return of our eagles— 
the symbols of authority and of glory. 

“At that imposing spectacle, at which religion conse- 
crated by its benedictions a great national féte, you have 
pare He their respectful demeanour, you have beheld 
that army so proud, which saved the country, raise itself 
still higher in men’s esteem, in kneeling piously before the 
image of God, presented from the height of the altar. 

“That imples that there is in France a Government 
animated by faith, and by a love of good—which rests for 
support on the people, the source of all power—on the 
army, the source of all strength—and on religion, the 
source of all justice. 

* Accept the assurance of my sentiments of esteem. 

“Louis Napo.eon.” 


The farewell dinner of the members of the Legislative 
corps took place on Tuesday evening. About 120 depu- 
ties were present; M. Billault preaitied. There were no 
speeches; and the only toast proposed was that of the 
“ Prince Louis Napoleon.” 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in Algeria, in 
the provinces of Bona and Constantina. A great number 
of French colonists have been assassinated. This may 
put an end to all hopes of release for Abd-el Kader, 

We take the following from the Morning Herald. The 
subject has been frequently noticed in our columns, more 
especially in some of the earlier letters of our Paris Cor- 
respondent :-— 

“The internal position of Belgium, especially of the 
clerical party with the liberals, not less than the relations 
of Belgium with the present head of the French Republic, 
has lately attracted the attention of all Europe. The 
three great northern powers especially are taking the 
greatest interest in the position of Belgium, threatened as 
it is from within and without, and whose Monarch, by his 
connexion with the Orleans family, appears to have in- 
curred the especial ill-will of Louis Napoleon. 

“ Austria, as well as Prussia, have had their diplomatic 
representatives at the Court of Belgium for a series of 
years. Russia, however, has not sent a representative to 
the Belgian Court till last year, when Mr. Bacheracht, 
the former Russian consul-general at Hamburgh, was ac- 
credited here. Belgium has recently sent a consul-general 
to St. Petersburgh, and it is said that an ambassador ex- 
traordinary from that court is to be accredited here.— 
Brussels Papers, June 29.” 

A telegraphic despatch was reccived in Paris on Mon- 
day, announcing that the French war steamer, Charle- 
magne, had been permitted by the Sublime Porte to pass 
the Dardanelles, and to proceed to Constantinople. The 
reasons assigned in the firman which grants this privilege 
are: First, that it is lawful, because a clause in the treaty 
of 1832 stipulates that vessels employed by foreign nations 
in diplomatic service may be allowed to pass the Straits ; 
now the Charlemagne is to fetch home the French am- 
bassador from Constantinople, and is, therefore, evidently 
on diplomatic service. The second reason given is, that 
she will prove a means of instruction and improvement, 
as well as an object of curiosity to the Turks, being the 
first screw steamer that has ever appeared on the waters 
of the Bosphorus. 

At the grand farewell dinner given to Lord Stratford by 


the English residents at Constantinople, the departing | 


ambassador made a very interesting speech on the state 
and prospects of Turkey, from which we cut the following 
passage : . 

“Tt is true, gentlemen, that the obstacles T have had to 
combat were sufficiently formidable. Their nature is such 
that a man of my principles must expect to see them arise 
in Turkey as certainly as in the other countries of the 
East; they are—corruption, which undermines society to 
its foundations, and eupidity and intrigue, which obstruct 
the march of progress, and poison the atmosphere where- 
ever they exist. A good deal was to be expected from the 
generous and benevolent disposition of the reigning sove- 
reign, and from the salutary changes which have taken 
place in the administration of the country since the adop- 
tion of the new system. A good deal was also to be 
expected from the counsels and policy of a minister who 
had wisely contributed to the introduction of a system, on 
the continuation and extension of which depend so entirely 
the renovation and subsequent security of this noble em- 
ean A great deal of the expected good has, no doubt, 
ween accomplished under these auspices ; but more, much 
more, remains to be accomplished; and I must add, with 
the most profound sorrow, that indications of errors and 
weakness are seen in more than one place, that the energy 
of the Government is embarrassed by financial complica- 
tions, and that even the great charter of Ottoman progress 
is to a certain point discredited by negligence in the execu- 
tion, or rather the non-execution, of its promises. I do not 
say this to place in doubt the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, or to insinuate that I despair of the final restoration 
of the Empire to a more prosperous position. A state of 
transition is always more or less a state of weakness; and 
I entertain the hope that efficacious measures will be 
adopted before it be too late to dissipate darkness, and 
eause to shine unclouded the rays of European civiliza- 
tion.” 

Lord Stratford concluded by calling attention to the im- 
portance of establishing railways, and introducing other 
improvements into Turkey; and by proposing a toast to 
the prosperity of British commerce. 

A curious article (writes the correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle) appeared in a recent number of the Wan- 
derer (Vienna paper). The following extract may suffice 








to show its tenor :—* Not'till 1847, and ti 
Palmerston, was the name of Whig poor Pedany, 
. . e a 
party whose relations with the Continent were not qu; 
unexceptionable. An agency seems, however. to jute 
been found at last, which, though not new, is high! = 
serving of attention ; we allude to the new Austrian | 
rapidiy sinking al pari. As soon as English italist 
are interested in any country of Europe, the City and the 
London Exchange keep a vigilant eye on the Forei Se. 
eretary. If Lord Palmerston had ever gone so far as to 
endanger the status quo in Spain, Portugal, or the South 
American Republic, there can be no doubt but a call to 
order, mightier than the Speaker’s, would have been heard 
in the City, and have roused him roughly from his martial 
dreams. The more English capitalists ‘becomerinterested 
in the prosperity of Austria, and the more the 
gain from her stability, the less prospect there is of a Te. 
turn to the Palmerstonian policy.” 

Baron Rothschild is, we believe, a Liberal candidate for 
the city of London. 

The Grand Dukes Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, 
have left Berlin for St. Petersburg. 

The reception of the King of Denmark and his consort 
in Jutland is reported by the Morning Chronicle to have 
been most enthusiastic. The following is the short and 
characteristic reply made by his Majesty to the speech de. 
livered by the president of the committee, at the grand 
banquet given to the Sovereign at Aalborg :—* My 
friends,” said the King, “ what I have done for my people 
emanated from Danish hearts. My father, who is wih 
God, laid the foundation; what I carried out, and have 
done subsequently, occurred because a Danish man must 
stand by his country in weal and woe—in evil as well as 
good days.” After this answer, received with loud accla. 
mations, a song, composed by a Jutland poet, was sung in 
honour of Countess Danner, the King’s morganatie con. 
sort. The countess’s health was then toasted, for which 
she expressed her thanks, and the King added, “I thank 
you for this toast. I know what my wife has been forme 
during grievous times; and I say, also, God bless thee, 
my wife! I beg of you, gentlemen, one more cheer for 
Countess Danner.” 

Neufchatel, as we know, was recently iy of to the 
King of Prussia, under the auspices of our Foreign Office, 
by the Four Great Powers, without consulting the people 
of that canton, who, it might seem to plain thinkers, have 
some right to be consulted in such a case. Here is their 
opinion on the matter. A letter from Neufchatel, of the 
22nd, says—* The royalists have met with another check; 
the burgesses have selected for the council of administra. 
tion seventeen Republicans and eleven Royalists, so that 
the financial administration of the place has now passed 
into the hands of the Republican party.” 

The Count de Cavour, late Minister of the Interior, has 
left Turin on a visit to Paris and London. 

A monk, named Christophoros, is creating a fanatical 
excitement (only comparable to the Anabaptists) through- 
out Greece, by his eloquent denunciations of the Govern. 
ment for having sacrificed the independence of the na- 
tional Greek Church by a recent convention, giving a 
moditied authority to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
He is rather a violent advocate of what our more sober 
High-church party call “ synodical action.” 





HAVE WE THE RIGHT OF PUBLAC MEETING? 
Mr. Warrote, Lord Derby’s Home Secretary, seems 
to think not. It will have to be shown to him that we 
have. Our readers will remember that we published, 
two weeks back, a correspondence between Mr. Savage 


| and Mr. Secretary Walpole, respecting the suppres- 





sion of the open-air discussions in Bonner’s fields, 
by police, armed with swords. The public has not 
permitted the subj@t to drop, we are happy to see, for 
on Monday a very full meeting took place, under the 
presidence of Mr. W. A. Hows, in Bonner’s Fields, to 
take it into consideration, and come to some resolve. 
Mr. Hows said, that the birth-right of Englishmen 
had been invaded ; the right of assembling for the free 
expression of their sentiments had been interfered with 
by the Home Secretary, on the plea that their moet- 
ings, which had been held in the same place for many 
years, were obstructions ; and that indecent and blas- 
phemous language had been made use of. He had fre- 
quently attended the meetings, and never heard any 
such language uttered. It was not the disposition of 
the people of the Tower Hamlets thus to act. He had 
had forty years’ experience in the locality, and could 
testify, with feelings of pleasure, to the steady advance 
which had been made by the working classes. It had 
not been shown that there was any act of Parliament 
to warrant the police in the step they had taken ; they 
were not to be bludgeoned as they had been, and were 


| prepared to prove that public opinion would now send 


back the swords of those who attempted to interfere 
with freedom ignominiously back into their scabbards ; 
and that those who had been so maligned by the Home 
Secretary were worthy of possessing the great rights of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. C. F. Nicholls then moved the following res0- 
lution :— sak 

“That this meeting, composed of all shades of religious, 
and political opinions, hereby testify to the peacefu ant 
orderly assemblage of her Majesty’s subjects, in Bonners 
fields, on Sundays, for several years past, such assemblages 
having met to diseuss questions affecting their social im- 
provement, to advance the cause of temperance, am ° 
hear addresses influencing their earthly amelioration am 
their eternal welfare. That these quiet and calm ~~ 
blages have, without any caution given or warning 
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been suddenly suppressed by the presence of a body of 

and armed police, who will neither permit per- 

sons reasonably to converse together, nor arrest them 

when thus en but arbitrarily listen to, interrupt, and 

te suc’ rsons, without assigning a reason, or 

ing them the opportunity of trying the question by law. 

is meeting considers the capricious and unexampled 

p ce of the police a dangerous infringement on the 

ight of publie speech afforded by the common law of 

d, and is determined to make a stand against an 

act that is at once aggressive, illiberal, and unconstitu- 
5 » 


The meeting he saw before him gave a direct denial 
to the calumnies which had been uttered by the Home 
Secretary. The men who were in the habit of meeting 
in that spot weekly had never outraged public decency. 
When their representative (Mr. G, Thompson) appealed 


to the Home Secretary on the subject, that functionary | 


had boldly asserted that indecent, obscene, and blas- 
phemous language had been made use of, to the an- 
novance of the locality. The Home Secretary must 
have been misinformed, as he had stated that which 
was at variance with the truth. 


discussion. They no doubt would like to introduce the 
ats of Lord Castlereagh; but public opinion would 
gon convince the Derby Government that such an at- 
tempt would very soon be put down, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. James Savage seconded the resolution. He had 
written to the Home Secretary, and after waiting four- 
teen days, got for answer that Mr. Walpole considered 
the police justified in the step they had taken, never 
taking the trouble to say under what law they had 
done 80. 

A. 8. Ayrton, Esq., spoke in support of the resolu- 
tion, and was loudly applauded. He had heard the 
persons he saw before him accused of blasphemy and 
obscenity. The decorum he saw gave a flat coutradic- 
tio to such a foul calumny. (Hear.) It was most 
essential that at all cost the right of public assembly 
should be vindicated. There was no law which sane- 
tioned the late unprecedented interference of the Home 
Secretary. (Hear.) The police had not the power to 
interfere, unless sanctioned by the law of the land. 
The police were not to be the tools of the Government, 
but the servants of the public, out of whose funds they 
were paid. (Hear.) There was only one way in which 
he could account for the late attempt to disallow meet- 
ings on that spot, and that was that it was a part of 
the crown lands. If this was the ground upon which 
the Home Secretary had interfered, then the people 
had the House of Commons to appeal to, and by which 
he hoped they would get redress. (Cheers.) 

Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., had travelled in many 
foreign parts, and he had always found his countrymen 
protected in propagating their peculiar views as mis- 
sionaries, even at the expense of running down the 
religion of the country im which he was residing. It 
was hard if the same liberty was not to be found at 
home, He regretted that the reply he received to his 
remonstrance from the Home Secretary was most 
vague. It had been reported, by whom he could not 
remember, that blasphemous and obscene language had 
been used at these meetings in Bonner’s fields, but upon 
what particular occasion he could not ascertain. (Hear.) 
He trusted that whoever might represent them in the 
next parliament would maké it their business to move 
for every tittle of evidence upon which this arbitrary 
and illegal step had been taken. 

Mr. W. Newton having spoken in support of the re- 
solution, it was put and carried with acclamation. 

Dr. Oxley then moved, and Mr. Thornton Hunt se- 
conded, a resolution, to the effect that a deputation be 
appointed to wait upon the Home Secretary with a 
copy of the preceding resolution, which was unani- 
mously agreed to, and a vote of thanks having been 
awarded to the chairman, this large and most orderly 
meeting dispersed. 

We understand that subscriptions are being collected 
to defray the expense of any legal proceedings which 
this Oriental freak of the saintly secretary may neces- 
aitate. 

PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NORTHERN 
CO-OPERATIVE UNION. 

AN adjourned conference, comprising representatives 
ftom the several co-operative societies of Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Pudsey, Yeadon, Wilsden, Bingley, and 
owarth, was held in Bradford, on Sunday last. Mr. 
Holmes, of Leeds, occupied the chair. A draft of rules 
for the management of the proposed union, to be deno- 
minated the “Northern Union of Co-operative Socie- 
ties,” was submitted to the meeting, and, with a few 
verbal alterations, agreed to. It was also resolved, 
that the seat of the central committee, for the first 
Year, should be located in Leeds; and a list of names 

gentlemen, well known for their services in the 
cause of association, together with the president of each 





It was no doubt an | 
attempt of the Tory government to put down public | 





society in the union, was agreed to, as forming the exe- 
cutive for the first year. After about three hours de- 
liberation, the conference broke up, the unanimity of 
their deliberations being a favourable indication of the 
future usefulness of the union. Mr. Lloyd Jones, of 
London, was present, and, at the request of the chair- 
man, made a few explanatory comments on the new 
law of industrial trading societies, which is now only 
waiting the royal assent to become law. 





ILLEGAL FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


AccorpiInG to the Portsmouth Times an unusual act 


| of cruelty was perpetrated last week on board one of 
| the Queen’s war steamers at Portsmouth. The victim 


was a boy of “ the first class.” He was placed on the 
back of one of the men, by the orders of the first 
lieutenant, and held there while another man flogged 
him with a cane. The pain made the sufferer struggle 
hard to free himself, which he effected; the lieutenant 
ordered two men to replace him in his former position 
on the other’s back; the “horse,” however, being 
unable to hold the boy in that position, the lieutenant 
called the quartermasters to seize him up to the Jacob’s 
ladder. The boy was accordingly so seized, and triced 
up by his wrists and ancles, his feet not touching the 
deck! The said lieutenant then directed the caning to 
proceed. After a time the caning was suspended by 
the order of the lieutenant for a few minutes, and then 
recommenced; the castigation was after a time stopped 
a second time, and ultimately recommenced: after this 
the boy was cut down, and confined under the after 
part of the main deck! This conduct is a violation of 
the Admiralty instructions. It is said the captain of 
the ship was not acquainted with the proceedings. It 
is stated that the steam-ship in question is the Retri- 
bution, and the officer whose conduct is likely to become 
the subject of judicial inquiry is her first lieutenant, 
G. O. Willes. 





PAUL CULLEN ENTHRONED. 


In the Church of the Conception, at Dublin, Dr. 
Cullen wasenthroned with all due pompand circumstance. 
From an early hour a large crowd of people, of all 
creeds and conditions, had collected in front of the 
chapel in Marlborough-street, anxiously waiting to 
catch a glimpse of the procession as it passed from the 
gate at the south side of the building to the grand 
entrance at the east. Shortly after 11 o’clock a pro- 
cession of the clergy, headed by the dean and chapter 
of the diocese and the other clerical dignitaries, &c., all 
clad in their richest robes, and preceded by the cross, 
issued from the main entrance and stood at the summit 
of the steps leading to the front portal. A crimson 
cushion was placed in front of the steps, bearing a gold 
crucifix, and at either side stood the acolytes with 
lighted tapers. The street in the vicinity of the 
church was crowded with thousands of people, whose 
subdued and reverential demeanour evidenced their deep 
sense of the solemn nature of the occasion. At half- 
past eleven precisely the Archbishop arrived in his 
carriage, attended by his chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Ford. 
His Grace was robed in soutan and rochet. On issuing 
from his carriage the Archbishop knelt at the front 
of the steps, and then ascending, he was received by 
the Very Rev. Dean Meyler, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hamilton, the Very Rev. Dr. Yore, the Rev. Dr. A. 
O'Connell, the Rev. Dr. Cooper, the Rev. Dr. Laffan, 
and other members of the chapter. The crucifix was then 
presented to Dr. Cullen, who saluted with reverence 
the emblem of our salvation. The procession then 
formed, and passing round the north side of the church 
entered the sacristy, where a throne was prepared for 
the new Archbisnop. 

The Rev. Dr. Ford read the Papal rescript affirming 
the election of the Most Rev. Dr. Paul Cullen to the 
archiepiscopate of Dublin, and an address, on the part 
of the dean and chapter and parish priests of the arch- 
diocese, was then read, and presented to his Grace, 
with the following title:—“ To his Grace the Most 
Rey. Paul, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and Primate 
of Ireland, &e., Delegate of the Apostolic see.” 

The procession then again formed, and issuing from 
the sacristy, proceeded round the walls of the church 
to the principal entrance. His Grace walked beneath 
a canopy of white satin trimmed with gold, supported 
by the Lord Mayor, J. Reynolds, M.P., John O’Connell, 
K. Kelly, T.C., H. W. Wilberforce, and M. Errington. 
The choir, chanting the Ze Deum, headed the procession 
which entered the church and advanced to high altar, 
where the ceremonies were proceeded with. 

This procession, be it observed, took place out of 
doors, in sight of the public at large, and within a foot 
of the common pathway, from which the processionists 
were only separated by an iron palisading; so that, 
strictly speaking, the ceremonies were confined to the 
precincts of the chapel, and consequently, by a nice dis- 














tinction, there was no breach of the act of Parliament 
for the suppression of religious displays in the Queen’s 
highways. 


AN ACCESSION TO DISSENT. 

THe Reverend J. E. Gladstone has addressed a letter 
to the Bishop of London, announcing his secession from 
the Church, and his acceptance of the charge of the 
new Free Episcopal Church, at St. Mary Church, 
Devon, which is a meeting-house recently built by Sir 
Culling Eardley. He assigns as his reason, that the 
late decision of the Arches Court establishes the 
bishop’s power to prohibit any clergyman from preach- 
ing, without assigning any reason. He considers that 
the contest in which he has been en; with his lord- 
ship, has been on behalf of the liberty of presbyters, 
against the irresponsible and unlimited domination of 
the prelacy. He acknowledges that he has the alter- 
native of seeking the reversal of the sentence by the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, “ but,” he con- 
tinues, “as it appears that the great body of the clergy 
are content to abide in a position which I cannot but 
think to be one of galling slavery—in which, though 
under the vows of God ‘to preach the Word, to be in- 
stant in season and out of season,’ they are liable to 
be stopped at any moment, even by the private whim 
or pique of a bishop, who is not bound to give any 
reason for his*procedure—it does not seem to me to 
constitute my duty to carry the matter any further.” 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A comMI?TeE of the Senate, con¢isting of the Chancel- 
lor and Vice-Chancellor of the University (Lord Bur- 
lington and Mr. Shaw Lefevre), Lord Monteagle, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Grote, Dr. Arnott, Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis, and Mr. Senior, have presented their 
report to the Senate, coneerning the proposals sub- 
mitted to that body by the committee of graduates. 
These proposals are—first, that the graduates shall be 
admitted into the body corporate, in conjunction with 
the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows ; secondly, 
that the graduates of a certain standing shall have the 
right of meeting in convocation, of discussing any sub- 
ject, and of recording its opinion thereon ; but with no 
power of interfering with or annulling any acts of the 
Senate, except in the cases of surrendering or accepting 
a charter; thirdly, that the graduates shall have the 
power of submitting to the Crown a list of persons, not 
necessarily graduates, from among whom a certaia pro- 
portion of all future fellows shall be selected. 

The report proceeds to explain the “fundamental prin- 
ciples which distinguish this university. In the first place, 
its charter holds forth an encouragement for pursuing a 
regular and liberal course of education to all classes and 
denominations of her Majesty’s subjects, ‘ without any dis- 
tinction whatsoever; in the second place, it depends 
mainly on the public funds for its support; and, thirdly, it 
isan university which does not teach by lectures, but tests 
by examinations. 

“It was created, in the words of its charter, ‘for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in literature, 
science, and art, by the pursuit of a regular and liberal 
course of education, and of rewarding them by academical 
degrees and marks of honour.’ 

“Tts duties are to define the length of study which is to 
be considered ‘a regular course of education ;’ to fix the 
subjects and times of examination; to recommend in cer- 
tain cases to the Crown institutions from which candidates 
are to be received; to appoint examiners; and to confer 
the degrees and marks of onour to which those examiners 
report the candidates entitled. 

“Tt has, therefore, no professors, no tutors, no jurisdic- 
tion over the students in the affiliated imstitutions. It 
meets from time to time, in apartments provided by the 
Government, to perform its important but simple duties.” 

The committee go on to say that they have every 
reason to believe that, up to the present time, these 
duties have been, on the whole, satisfactorily performed. 
They feel considerable difficulty in proposing any change 
in a constitution which appears to work well, and that 
the peculiarity of that constitution increases this diffi- 

culty, by depriving them of the aid of experience. 
They think that the examples of the older universities, 
these being institutions principally for the purpose of 
education, not of examination, are inapplicable. 

“The older English universities,” they urge, “ are bodies 
of great wealth and extensive patronage, comprehending 
many persons of different classes entitled to share in their 
revenues, enjoying their social and literary advan . 
and resident under their jurisdiction. Constitutions giving 
to some of these classes a part in the government of a cor- 
poration which presides over their moral and social, and 
intellectual, and indeed over their pecuniary interests, 
seems natural and almost necessary. 

“The claim of the graduates of the University of Lon- 
don to participate in its government does not rest on these 
grounds.” 

To the first proposal the committee see no objection ; 
and, so far as it would facilitate the grant of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, and a representation in the House 
of Commons to the graduates, they give it their cordial 
approbation. 
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With regard to the second proposal, the committee 
are anxious to meet the wishes of the graduates, but 
they hope that this may be done by means of a convo- 
cation of a more limited number, and with more 
definite purposes and powers. They recommend— 

“That the Senate propose to Mr. Secretary Walpole the 
creation of a convocation, consisting of all the masters of 
arts, of all who have been, are, or shall be university 
scholars, and of the senior half of the doctors in medicine, 
and the fifty senior graduates in law. 

“That the convocation meet de jure twice a-year, with 
power at each such meeting to adjourn once only; that it 
receive communications from the Senate, and address to 
them any suggestions and observations which it may think 
advisable. 

“That the Senate be empowered to summon, whenever 
it thinks fit, an extraordinary meeting, and be required to 

so on the occasion being pointed out by the committee 
of uates—the surrender or acceptance of a charter. 
And that in such extraordinary meetings the convocation 
discuss only the p itions submitted to it by the Senate. 
And we recommend that the surrender or acceptance of a 
charter be the only act as to which the concurrence of 
convocation, either in its ordinary or in its extraordinary 
meetings, be ne e 

To the last proposal the committce feel that there 
are decisive objections. They believe that the presence 
at the same board of persons appointed on the opposite 
principles of royal nomination and popular election is 
generally injurious. As the university is mainly sup- 


ported by the State, the minister is, therefore, respon- | 


sible for the proper application of the money, and is in 
duty bound to select the fittest persons to form the 
governing body of the university. 

“We believe, however,” they continue, “that the Senate 
would derive advaritage from the presence of graduates 
who have had the experience of the university examina- 
tions, and who are intimately acquainted with the feelings 
of their own body. We believe, also, that the prospect 
of a seat in the Senate, to be obtained by honourable ex- 
ertion, would be a useful stimulus both to our graduates 
and to our undergraduates. We are of opinion, therefore, 
that it whould be advisable that the Senate should, in their 
answer to Mr. Secretary Walpole, suggest the propriety 
of from time to time selecting graduates to fill vacancies 
in the Senate, and of adding to the Senate three graduates 
forthwith.” 





ROYAL DISPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF 
THE EAR. 
THE thirty-fifth annual mecting of this institution was 
held lately at the Dispensary in Dean-street, Soho- 
square. Among the gentlemen present were the Rev. 
William Brock, 8. Richards, M.D., Messrs. J. F. 
Clarke, Falkner, Cole, Cobbe, Cooper, Reynard, &c. 
The Rey. William Brock was voted to the chair. The 
Report stated that during the past year, 1029 patients 
had been received, of whom 335 were cured, 193 were 
relieved, 502 remained under treatment. The patients 
consisted generally of clerks, needlewomen, domestic 
servants, artisans, distressed foreigners, soldiers, sailors, 
and police, who have received advice and assistance 
from the medical officer, Mr. Harvey, to whom, by his 


devoted attention and care, the institution is indebted | 


for its success. The chief causes of loss of hearing 
were living in confined or damp localities, intemper- 
ance, want of cleanliness, out of door exercise, insuffi- 
cient or adulterated food, wet feet or clothes, sleeping 
in damp beds or rooms. While these causes of deaf- 
ness remained, it was impossible for the medical man 
to do more than mitigate the symptoms. The Report 
concluded by stating that the funds had been aug- 
mented of late, although not commensurate with the 
great increase of applicants for relief; acknowledged a 
legacy of a hundred guineas left from the late Joseph 
Roberts, Esq., and the ready acquiescence of the clergy 
to aid the charity. A vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Harvey, the surgeon, for his attention and care to 
the patients ; also to the Rev. Chairman for presiding 
at the meeting, who acknowledged the compliment, 
expressed his determination to aid the charity, and, in 
closing the proceedings, begged to observe, “that it 
was universally found that by attending to ‘ one’ thing 
great and good results invariably followed ; he sincerely 
hoped for the success of the institution, and felt that 
the blessings of Providence would attend the exertions 
of those who supported and encouraged such an useful, 
important, and deserving institution.” The mecting 
then separated. 





A STEAMER RUN DOWN ON THE RIVER. 


Tue Ravensbourne, an Antwerp steamer, Captain Baco 
ran down the Duchess of Kent, a Margate a, a 
Thursday. ; 
The following particulars of the sudden and awful catas- 
trophe, gathered on the spot at the time it took place, 
may be relied on. It appears that the Ravensbourne was 
comming down the river with full tide in her favour im- 
mediately in the wake of, and just on the starboard side 
of the Meteor, Gravesend steam-boat, and arrived nearly 
one North-fleet Point about two o'clock. On nearing 
the point, the Duchess of Kent, Margate steamer, was 
coming up the river against tide and hugging the southern 
shore—the tide running very ctrongty The Ravens- 
bourne was about three parts over the river on the Kent 


shore, and as she approached Northfleet Point, appeared 
to take the star! tack, and as she neared the 
of Kent coming up, the latter crossed, apparently with the 
object of passing between the Ravensbourne and the Meteor, 
when, in an instant, consequent on the heavy way on large 
and powerful steamers like the Ravensbourne, and on her 
having the tide with her, and being in full steam at the 
moment, before the Duchess of Kent could cross her she 
ran into her bows about twenty feet from her figure-head, 
or just before the windlass on the starboard bow. The 
crash was frightful, and the Duchess of Kent was found 
to have her starboard bow stove in, and nearly cut in two. 
She immediately began to fill and to commence sinking, 
bows foremost. The scene among the passengers, a large 
number of whom were ladies with children, is described as 
truly frightful. A rush was made en masse to the after 
part of the vessel, and women with children were seen 
clinging to various parts of the sinking ship. The captain 
of the Ravensbourne, finding that the Duchess of Kent was 
rapidly sinking, backed his vessel, and the rush made by the 
passengers of the Duchess of Kent to get on board of her 
was dreadful. Women, with children in their arms, became 
so frantic that they absolutely rushed, in their fright, to 
the still sinking part of the ship, and at this moment the 
Meteor arrived alongside, and the passengers and crew of 
the sinking steamer were literally dragged on board of 
her, and the Ravensbourne, with one exception. This was 
a gentleman named Hale, a brewer of Broadstairs, Isle of 
Thanet, who, being infirm, and remaining on his seat, 
went down with the vessel, which sank, bows first, almost 
perpendicularly, the keel being lifted as she sank twenty 
| or thirty feet out of the water. The captain of the 
Duchess of Kent was, with the exception of Mr. Hale, the 
last to leave his ill-fated vessel. Mr. Hale, although un- 
able to assist himself from infirmity, while on board the 
vessel, the moment he reached the water struck out and 
kept afloat until rescued by one of the boats lowered 
from the Meteor. The scene of consternation which 
prevailed after the Duchess of Kent had sunk, both 
on board the Ravensbourne as well as the Meteor, can 
be better imagined than described. Mothers, fathers, hus- 
bands, and wives, who had become separated, some being 
taken on board the Ravensbourne, others on board the 
Topaz, which had also arrived at the moment the Duchess 
of Kent went down, were to be seen running about in the 
most frantic manner, making inquiries as to the safety of 
their relatives. One lady on board the Meteor was in a 
most frightful state of excitement, stating that she had left 
her two children asleep in the cabin, and was on deck at 
the moment the vessel struck, and had not seen or been 
able to glean any tidings of them. It is also stated that at 
the moment of the collision nearly the whole of the pas- 
sengers (about 70 in number) were on deck ; but it is be- 
lieved there were a few in the fore-cabin; and, as there 
are some still missing, it is feared they may have gone 
down with the vessel. 





AN ARISTOCRATIC SWINDLER. 


Tue Hon. William O’Brien Fitzgerald, a/ias William 
Bennett Sothers, underweut his trial, at the Dover 
quarter sessions, on Friday, for obtaining various sums 
| of money to the extent of 8702, from a gentleman 
named Payne, a solicitor at Dover, under fraudulent 
pretences. The case excited very great interest, and 
amongst those on the bench was the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Carlisle. The prisoner had the appearance of 
a foreigner, and was well attired. His wife claimed 
the title of Lady Emily Fitzgerald, and represented 
that she was the widow of Count Eltz, that her mother 
was related to the ninth Duke of Norfolk, and her 
name was Lady Ann Isabella Howard, and that her 
father was General William O'Brien Fitzgerald, of the 
Guards. Such statements were false. The prisoner 
was formerly a member of the Stock Exchange. Some 
four or five years ago, the prosecutor was residing with 
his children at Eyethorne, and while there he became 
acquainted with the prisoner and his wife. In the 
course of last August he received a letter from them. 
Both were confined in a prison at Pau, in the south of 
France, at the base of the Pyrenees. The letter stated 
that they had fallen into an awful predicament, from 
the negligence of their agent, who had failed to remit 
them 3000/.; that they had the misfortune to lose 
1800f. on their journey; and that about 4007. would 
set them right. ‘The prosecutor proceeded to the Con- 
tinent, and found them prisoners, as they had described, 
in the prison of Pau. They there informed him as to 
their family connexions. They stated that Lady 
Emily was the daughter of Lieut. General Sir William 
O’Brien Fitzgerald, formerly of the Guards, &ec., and 
that they were known to the Earl of Carlisle and the 
Duke of Sutherland. The Sutherland children, she 
said, visited her mother’s, but, in consequence of their 
marriage not being sanctioned by Lady Emily’s 
parents, the friendly intercourse with the Sutherland 
family had fallen off. “ Lady” Emily added that her 
husband’s mother was the Princess Castaglioni. They 
had been confined in prison more than twelve months, 
having been denounced as swindlers. Finding they 
were suffering great misery, prosecutor paid 450/. for 
their debts, and 240/. as security to the Court of Ap- 
peal for their appearance when required. He pleaded 
for them at the Court of Appeal, and obtained their 
liberty. He then brought them to Dover, and sup- 
| ported them. They then asked him for 40/., to go to 
| the north of England, to see some relations, from whom 











[Sarurpay, 
they said they would soon get some to 
uchess | him. The money was advanced, they went pr : 


and nothing more was heard about them. Their 

sentations about being connected with high file 
and their agents were discovered to be untrue, and in 
the course of some seven or eight months they were 
apprehended at Barnard Castle, near Durham. Tn the 
prisoner’s box was a letter dated July, 1850, from the 
Earl Powis to Lady Emily, which had contained 1007 
sent to their relief. : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle gaye evidence 
that his family were unacquainted with the prisoner op 
his wife, and that their representations of being related 
to the Norfolk family was perfectly false. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty ; but he said he 
was innocent of the charge. He could have put some 
questions to the noble lord who had been examined 
which would have readily acquitted him of false repre- 
sentations, but he refrained from doing so for the sake 
of Lady Emily’s family. 

The prisoner was sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, privately visited Albert Smith's “ Ascent of Mont 
Blane,” on Monday morning. 

Rauparaha, a chief of certain New Zealand tribes, was 
resented to the Queen at the Privy Council held on 

Vednesday. ; 

The Queen and Prince Albert received news by electrie 
telegraph, on agg J evening, of the death of Count 
Mensdorff Pouilly, who died at Vienna, in his seventy. 

sixth year, on the evening of the 28th June, after a 
tracted illness. Count Mensdorff had married the eldest 
sister of the late Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, of the 
Duchess of Kent, and the King of the Belgians, and was 
consequently a maternal uncle of her Majesty, and paternal 
uncle to Prince Albert. 

The Princess Gauromma, whose christening took place 
on Wednesday, in Buckingham Palace, has, Fem agree. 
ment between the ex-Rajah of Coorg, on the one hand, 
and the Board of Control and the Board of Directors of 
the East India Company, on the other, been placed under 
Her Majesty's protection, to be educated in & principles 
of the Church of England in this country, and that her 
Majesty has appointed Mrs. Drummond to take charge 
of her. She was one of the most interesting among t 
spectators at the prorogation of Parliament. Charmingly 
dressed, with a little green tunic, flowing white trousers, 
and silver slippers, she evinced the utmost interest in all 
that took place, and conversed gaily with the ladies who 
took care of her. 

Ministers partook of their annual white-bait dinner at 
the Crown and Sceptre, Greenwich. There were present— 
the Earl of Derby, Lord St. Leonards, Earl Lonsdale, 
Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Malmesbury, Earl Desart, 
Duke of Northumberland, Lord Colchester, Earl Hard- 
wicke, Lord Colville, Duke of Montrose, Marquis of 
Exeter, Earl Jersey, Lord Crofton, Earl Sandwich, Earl 
Talbot, Earl Roslyn, Mr. G. Bankes, Mr. W. Beresford, 
Mr. R. A. Christopher, Mr. B. Disraeli, Captain the Hon. 
A. Duncombe, Colonel Forester, Viscount Galway, Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton, Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. J. C, Herries, 
Mr. J. W. Henley, Sir W. Jolliffe, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Hon. 
W.8. Knox, Lord Henry Lennox, Viscount Mandeville, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. W. Forbes Mackenzie, Viscount 
Newport, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Augustus Stafford, 
Lord Stanley, Sir F. Thesiger, Sir John Trollope, Sir J.E. 
Tennent, and Mr. 8. H. Walpole. The party went from 
Hungerford to the tavern by the Waterman steamer No. 2, 
in twenty-five minutes. The Attorney-General presided. 





Prince Albert has several times during the past 
week acted as colonel commanding at the morning 
drill of the Foot Guards, in Hyde Park, As he was 
in the uniform of the Guards, the incident was not 
much noticed. Military journalists say that the Prince 
handled the brigade in a very steady and skilful 
manner, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presided over the dis- 
tribution of prizes at King’s College, on Tuesday. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison has been elected a 
trustee of the British Museum, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the decease of the late Earl of Derby. 

It is stated that Mr. Lumley has commenced an action 
against Mr. Gye, laying his damages at 30,0001, and that 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General are retained for the 
plaintiff. : 

On Monday morning Rear Admiral Manley Hall Dixon 
struck his fiag at Queenstown, and the Channel fleet, under 
the maa Admiral Corry, saluted the new flag of 
Rear Admiral Purvis. 

The Purcell commemoration was held on Thursday, at 
the morning service in Westminster Abbey. The music 
performed was all Purcell’s, and the choir was assisted by 
several admirers of the composer. : ‘ 

A deputation of common-law clerks waited upon Sir 
John Patteson on Wednesday for the purpose of pre- 
senting him, upon his retirement, with a valuable silver 
inkstand, as a testimonial of their respect and esteem. 

A large number of persons went last Sunday to the 
chapel where Dr. Achilli has for some time officiated, ex: 
pecting to hear in his sermon some allusion to his late 
trial, or to the circumstances leading to it. The chapel, 


however, had been closed for above a month. It is 
small, unpretending looking building, near Bevel steer 
Golden-square, in a neighbourhood where Italians abo 
The charges recently made against Dr. Achilli so 
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‘ tly : 
. congregation, which was at one time greatly increasing, 
con abandoned his ministry. é 
‘4s an instance of the vast spread of homeopathy, we 
record the fact that a grand morning concert, in aid 
of funds of the Hahnemann Hospital, was given last 
week at the Hanover-square Rooms, under the immediate 
of the Marchioness of Abercorn, Marchioness of | 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, Lady Seynnour, 
lady Charlotte Greville, Madame Bunsen, Countess of 
Chesterfield, Countess of Shaftesbury, Countess of Jersey, | 
Countess of Kinnoull, Countess of Bessborough, Countess 
of Sefton, Countess of Erne, Countess of Wilton, Countess 
of Ellesmere, Viscountess Jocelyn, \ iscountess Newport, 
ledy Mary Stanley, Lady Anne Charteris, Lady Robert 
Grosvenor, Lady Suffield, Lady Cremorne, Hon. Mrs. Sey- 
nour Bathurst, Lady Carew, Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Thomson 
ey, and Mrs Leaf. Many of the leading artists of 
the day appeared on the occasion, and the rooms were well 








The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Order of 
st. Anne, first class, with the crown, on General Gémeau, 
the commander-in-chief of the French army in Italy. 

The House of Assembly at Corfu was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on the eve of its opening. The circum- 
stances suggest the agency of an incendiary. 

The Cologne Gazette states that the Duchess of Orleans, 
on leaving General Lamoriciére, who had accompanied | 
her from Verviers as far as Aix-la-Chapelle, gave the 
daughter of the general a brooch which she wore, by way 
of souvenir. 





Mr. Sheriff Swift, in accompanying the Lord Mayor in 
ion to the Courts of Conservancy at Stratford, | 
lackwall, and Greenwich, dispensed with the attendance | 
of Dr. O'Connor, his father confessor, who had formerly, 
on similar occasions, appeared in full canonicals.—Is this | 
one of the results of the “ Proclamation ?” | 
Aboy named Frederick Smith was charged before Mr. | 
Corrie, on Monday, with having thrown stones at the | 
house of Dr. Kayne, a Roman Catholic priest, in Wil- 
mington-square, Clerkenw« ll. It was stated in evidence 
that similar offences had been frequently committed on 
the house of this clergyman, as well as on a nuniiery in | 
Northampton-square. The prisoner stated that he had } 
been set on by a “respectable-looking gentleman,” who | 
isd him a halfpenny. As a good character was | 
given of the boy, he was fine d one shilling, which was paid, | 
—— | 

The sum subscribed for the relief of those who suffered | 
by the burning of the Amazon has now reached 14,0001. | 

The Leicestershire Chronicle mentions that 2600 paupers | 
Jess were relieved last week in that borough than in the | 
corresponding week of last year. | 

No fower than 246 sail of merchant ships entered in- 
wards at the Custom House, on Monday. Of these 93 | 
arrived from foreign and colonial ports; 42 were coasters, | 
jHuding the regular trading steam-vessels; and 111, 
riliers. 

An inquiry has recently been made into the causes of a 
frightful mortality on board the ship the Lady Montague, | 
which has recently returned to London, after a four years | 
voyage. Two hundred and forty-five persons, chiefly 
Chinese, were found to have died within four months. The | 
cause is said to be that portions of the provisions were 
unfit for use. } 

A public meeting, attended by above one thousand per- | 
sons, was held on Wednesday evening, at the Domestic 
Mission House, Spicer-strect, Spitalfields, at which Mrs. 
Chisholm read a report which she had received from her 
husband at Port Phillip, on the subject of emigration. Tle 
had received large sums of money from colonists to pay 
for the passage of parents and friends, or, if these objected 
to go abroad, to afford them a pension in England. She 
stated that 10,000 females were now re quired in Australia, | 
and if emigration was properly managed, parties need not 
leave the country without their wives. The Sabbath-day 
was religiously observed at the “diggings,” and in a fort- 
night they had erected a large church, which was very 
fully attended. V ery few robberies had taken place, and 
those only on drunken men. She urged parties to provide 
themselves with tents, and those now making up of forty 
or fifty, to endeavour to ‘ 





get a medical man amongst the m, 


; A man named Jolin Lord, in the employment of Messrs. 
Smith, distillers, Whit: chap l was fo ind dead in one of 
the vats, on Sunday morning. It is supposed that he fell 
in by accident. There was a blewer provided to force the | 
gas out of the vat, but he had not made use of it. | 
Four men and a boy, descending the shaft of Elton 
Colliery, in Lancashire, on Saturday, were seventy yards 
below the surface, when the engine ‘sudde nly lost the held | 
of the rope and the whole party fell to the bottom, sixty 
yards below them! Two of them were killed, and a third 
1s not likely to recover. The other two had several bones | 
broken. | 
. George Smith, aged fifteen, was seen to throw his cap } 
into the area of Mrs. Wilson’s house, in Hatfield-street, | 
and then to spring over the 
kitchen window, enter, 
caddy from a table close 


railings after it; to open the 

and carry off a mahogany tea- | 
to the window. He climbed over | 
the railings and made off with his plunder, but was pur- | 
sued and taken. He was found to be one of a gang in- | 
me one of the arches of the South Western Railway. | 
He said that he had not sh pt m a house for the last six | 
months, and that he and 
lived on what the 


ali did not 
ph gal prisoner must be punished for the theft, but he | 
rey give him his choice whether he should be sent to | 
| 

| 


| 

his companions did no work, but 

y got by stealing. The owner of the | 
wish to press the charge. Mr. Combe | 


take is trial, or whether he would prefer that he (the 
arp should deal summarily with him for the 
ence’ Prisoner: I should wish your worship to deal 
With me, Mr. Combe: 
months to the 
you, sir, 


Then I shall commit you for three | 
House of Correction, Prisoner: Thank | 


Mr. J. R. Hind has published the following discovery 
made by him from Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s- 
r :—* At 12h. 30m. mean time last night (the 24th ult.), 

discovered a new planet on the borders of the constella- 
tions Aquila and Serpens, about 5 degs. east of the star 
Tau in Ophiuchus. te chines as a fine star of between the 
eighth and ninth magnitudes, and has a very steady yellow 
light. At moments it appeared to have a dise, but the 
night was not sufficiently favourable for high magnifiers. 
At 13h. 13m. 16s. mean time its right ascension was 18h. 
12m. 58°8s., and its north polar distance 98 deg. 16m. 09s, 
The diurnal motion in R.A. is about 1m. 2s. towards the 
west, and in N.P.D. two or three minutes towards the 
south. This beautiful little planet is the fifth discovered 
during our systematic examination of the zodiacal heavens.” 

Galignani gives us the following astonishing story from 


| Guilleville, Eure-et-Loire: —“A small farmer had in a 


field about 250 beehives, containing a vast number of bees. 
He sent a man with a cart, drawn by five horses, to 
remove some earth from a wall near which the hives were 
placed. The carter having occasion to go to the farm- 
house, tied the horses to a tree. Almost immediately 
after, a multitude of bees, either irritated at the shaking 
of their hives by the removal of the earth from the wall, 
or excited by the electricity with which the atmosphere 
happened to be charged, issued from their hives, as if in 
obedience to a given signal, and with great fury attacked 
the horses. In an instant the poor animals were entirely 
covered with bees from head to foot; even their nostrils 
were filled with them. When the carter returned, he 
found one of the horses lying dead on the ground, and the 
others rolling about furiously. His cries attracted several 
persons; one of them attempted to drive away the bees, 
but they attacked him, and he had to plunge into a pond, 
and even to place his head under water for a few seconds, 
in order to escape from them. The curé of Guilleville 
also attempted to approach the horses, but he too was put 
to flight by the enraged insects. At length two fire 
engines were sent for, and by pumping on the bees a 
great number were killed on the horses, or put to flight. 
The horses, however, were so much injured that they died 
in an hour. The value of the bees destroyed was 1500f., 


| and of the horses 2500f. A few days before bees from the 


same hives killed seventeen goslings.” 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
In the week that ended last Saturday, the deaths registered 
in the metropolitan districts were 990. In the ten weeks 
corresponding to last week of the years 1842-51 the average 
number of deaths was 952, which, with a correction for in- 
crease of population during these years and up to the 
present time, becomes 1047. The mortality of last week is 
therefore, less than the estimated amount by 57. 

In the present return the deaths of 490 males and 500 
females are recorded, and they occurred at the following 
ages: 467 under fifteen years of age, 340 at fifteen years 
and under 60, and 180 at 60 years and upwards. In com- 
paring the facts of the previous weeks with those of last 


| there appears an increase in the total mortality of epi- 
| demies from 196 to 215, caused by searlatina, typhus, and 


other fever, which have apparently become more prevalent. 
The fatal cases referred to searlatina last week were 58, 
those to typhus 47. Intermittent fever carried off one 


person, remittent fever 2, rheumatic fever 2, erysipelas 4, 


| influenza 2, diarrhoea and dysentery 18, small-pox 24. 


Three children and an adult died of syphilis. Five women 


| sunk under puerperal fever, besides five others to whom 


other diseases incidental to child-bearing were fatal. 
The births of 818 boys and 736 girls, in all 1554 children, 
were registered in the week. The average number in 


| seven corresponding weeks of the years 1845-51 was 1425. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 


On the 16th May, at Turner’s-hall, in Barbadoes, the wife of 





| J. G. Newton Alleyne, Esq. : a son, 


On the 22nd ult., at Rathmore. county Kildare, the wife*of 


| the Rev. Sir James W. King, Bart.: a daughter. 


On the 25th ult., at Chesham-street, Lady Hayes : a daugh- 
ter. 

On the 25th ult., at Baynard Castle, Gravesend, the wife of 
Edward Lacey, Esq., J. P.: a son. 

On Saturday, June 26, in Grosvenor-square, Viscountess 
Ebrington : a daughter. 

On the 26th ult., at Bolton-row, the Lady Louisa Alexander : 
a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Connaught-place West, the wife of 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. : a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th of May, at the Cathedral, Bombay, Charles 
Mason, Innes Pollock, ‘Esq., third surviving son of the late Sir 
David Pollock, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Captain John 
Henry Wilson, formerly of the Indian Navy. 

On the Ist ult., at St. Thomas, West Indies, Alexander 
Tower, Esq., late of St. Croix, to Elizabeth, relict of William 
Kortright, Esq., and daughter of the late Baron Fritz Von 
Britton, M.D., of St. Thomas. 

On the 19th ult., at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Edward Samuel, 
second son of the late Charles Harman, solicitor, to Mary 
Jemima, eldest daughter of the late John Harman, solicitor, of 
Kennington. 

On the 24th ult., at Barming Rectory, West Kent, Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Esq., fourth son of Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart., 
of Tissingtou-ball, in the county of Derby, and of West Farleigh, 
West Kent, to Elizabeth Martha Horne, only daughter of the 
Rev. William Horne, rector of Barming. 

On the 26th ult., at St. George's, Hanover-square, Richard 
Godfrey Bosanquet, Esq., of Ormesby, Norfolk, second son of 
the late Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., of Broxbournebury, Herts, to 
Grace Isabella, daughter of the late William Clayton Browne, of 
Browne’s-hill, Carlow, Esq., and the Lady Letitia Browne, and 
grand-daughter of John first Earl of Norbury. 


DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., at his residence, Fern Acre, Fulmer, Colonel 
William Spiller, Bombay Army, and magistrate for the county 
of Bucks 

On the 25th ult., at Bucklebury Vicarage, Berks, Richard 
Valpy, Esq., of Edgbaston, Birmingham, eldest son of Dr. 
Valpy, of Reading, aged 69. 

On the 26th April, at Simlah, Major Jas. Drummond, H.E,L.C., 
of Aberuchil and Balquhandy. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to 4 press of matter ; 
and when omitted it 1s frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous ions. What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for p 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. a Be 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. ‘ 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only, If long, it inereases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. 


2 Postscript 








Saturpay, July 3. 

ACTIVITY now pervades every constituency where ther” 
is likely to be a contest. In the metropolitan boroughs 
there has been good a deal of meeting and speechmak- 
ing all the week. Last night the three candidates 
for Westminster held district meetings. The Siamese 
candidates, both baronets, both nominated by the old 
Westminster reform clique, Sir De Lacey Evans and 
Sir John Shelley, addressed their friends at the Crystal 
Hall, in St. Martin’s-lane. 

Mr. Coningham was received by a crowded and en- 
thusiastic audience, at the Wheatsheaf Tavern, Vere- 
street, Clare-market. Mr. Beale was in the chair. He 
said that for the last thirty or forty years, Westminster 
had been ruled by a so-called rump, which had sat in 
the Strand and the streets adjacent. That rump had 
set up the cry that Mr. Coningham was in the pay of 
the Carlton Club, and he had been taunted with divid- 
ing the Liberal interest in order to let in a Tory. He 
denied, however, in the strongest terms of which he was 
capable that such was the case. Mr. Coningham, who 
was most heartily cheered, said that the reception 
which they had given him showed that in that quarter 
of the town at least he was not unknown. 


“Their kindness was, he assured them, ovooly gat 
fying to him, more particularly when he remembered that 
that was the spot, and no doubt that on which he stood 
was the chair, from which his excellent and worthy friend * 
Mr. Prout, when presiding over the meeting of their op- 
ponents, had delivered such sage doctrines and expressions. 
(A laugh.) He might well say “of their opponedts,” for 
Shelley and Evans had propounded in their joint advertise- 
ment that Mr. Coningham having foolishly come forward 
at this time, now was the moment to make war against 
the common enemy. (Cheers.) That was an open decla- 
rationof war. He liked it, and he accepted it, but he must 
say he thought it very questionable policy of the new, 
and, he would add, popular candidate (Sir J. Shelley) 
allying himself with the old worn-out Westminster rump 
and Sir De L. Evans. (Cheers.) By such a course he 
believed that Sir J. Shelley imperilled his election ; but, 
if he would only have moral courage enough to throw 
the rump and Sir De L, Evans overboard, the two 
independant candidates for Westminster would come 
in triumphantly at the head of the poll. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Prout might be a very good judge of quack medicines, 
but he could not defer to him in his choice of a member 
of Parliament, and he contended that he had no right to 
put himself forward as the author of the political destinies 
of Westminister. (Cheers.) Mr. Prout did not represent 
the manhood df Westminister—that manhood which he 
trusted, before any length of time should elapse, to see 
truly represented in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Prout had warned his audience not to weaken the 
Liberal cause by voting for one whose principles were 
* ultra-Chartism and French Socialism, as Mr. Coning- 
ham’s were said to be.” Now, though his opinions coin- 
cided in a very great measure with the Chartists, still he 
had never formed one of what was called the Chartist 
party. He had never taken any part in the Chartist 
movement ; but the opinions which he had advocated and 
expressed were those in which he had been brought up, 
which he had inherited from his father, and which he had 
learned from the writings of William Cobbett. (Loud 
cheers.) With regard to French Socialism, that was a 
very vague term, which he was at a loss to comprehend 
as applied to an individual; because, in the course of 
his peregrinations in France, he had known many 
French Socialists, but he had never known any two 
of them who agreed in their doctrines. (Applause.) 
What was generally understood, however, in this country 
by Socialism was Communism. If that were what was 
meant with reference to him, it was a most grievous mis- 
application of the term. He most firmly, but steadfastly, 
repudiated Communism. He looked upon Communism as 
only another form of despotism; and if he claimed abso- 
lute and unrestricted liberty, and refused the d ism of 
one master, most certainly he should refuse the despotism 
of a hundred. (Cheers.) If any gentlemen liked to live 
in a community, let them do so. For himself, he could 
only say, that he had the good fortune to be blessed with 
a charming wife and two lovely children, and he would not 
change his delightful home for all the charming prospects 
of Phalansterians or French Socialists. (Great applause.) 
He had been asked why he came to Westminster? His 
answer was plain, simple, and unvarnished. He had found 
General Evans to be widely and extensively unpopular. 
(Cheers.) He knew him to be an officer in the army re- 
ceiving her Majesty's pay, and looking to the Government 
for promotion. He was of opinion that t ought to send 
men of peace, and not men of war, to the House of Come 
mons; and, finding that Westminster wanted a real 
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Radical to t them in Parliament, 

no hesi i ing himself for their suf- 

or (Cheers.) Sir J. in middle life 
to have taken up some very opinions, a cir- 
ich was more le, since he had 

started in life as a red hot Tory, and was the son of a Tory 
of the deepest and the nominee of one of the rotten 


hs, which Mr. Cobbett did so much to destroy. 
tres however, as Sir J. Shelley now avowed himse 
beeen indiscreet 
into Parliament upon 
popular candidate. He (Mr. Coningham) came forward 
on independent _——. He was not the supporter 
of any political faction, Whig or Tory; he was for mea- 
sures, and he cared not one button about the men. 
He was to fight their battles for them, and 
if they would only support him in this contest, he pro- 
mised them that there should be an end for ever to 
the old Whig clique which had so long misguided them, 
and had in effect converted Westminster into a pocket 
borough. (Hear.) The candidate then ated the 
heads of his political creed as they have been already ad- 
vertised, and in a clear and lucid manner enlarged uponeach 
ic as it presented itself. In conclusion, he said he had 
told them honestly what he was. While hesitating be- 
tween progress and retrogression, the real interests of the 
le were lost sight of. The principles on which prac- 
lisel legislation was to be carried out should be clearly 
laid down, and then, when the minds of the people became 
thoroughly saturated with those principles, there would be 
some chance for honest practical legislation taking the 
place of the shifting and peddling policy of these latter 
days. (Loud cheers.)” . 

Several questions were asked, and answered satis- 
factorily ; and a reselution of support carried. Mr. 
Coningham has announced that he shall poll to the last | 
man, and the last minute. Westminster has now a 
chance of electing a real and hearty representative, of | 
cound Radical conviction. 


At the Marylebone Theatre, Lord Dudley Stuart and 
Sir Benjamin Hall spoke to crowded benches. Lord 
Dudley made a speech chiefly about foreign politics, 
and said nothing new to our readers on that subject ; 
Sir Benjamin Hall delivered an anti-Derbyite oration, 
of that plain outspoken kind characteristic of the ho- 
nourable baronet. Of course the candidates were 
warmly supported. 


A genuine meeting of the men of Finsbury was held 
in the Cowper-street School-rooms, Mr. Shillibeer in 
the chair. Mr. Miall made a very hearty speech in 
favour of Mr. Duncombe. The following resolution | 
was passed :— 

“That the long and faithful services of Mr. Thomas 
Slingsby Duncombe as representative of the borough of 
Finsbury, in his uniform and consistent support of the 

rinciples of civil and religious liberty, Parliamentary re- 
‘orm, commercial freedom, economical expenditure, and 
local self-government, eminently entitle him to the support 
of the electors; and this meeting pledges itself to use 
every exertion with the view of returning him by a 
triumphant majority the future member for Finsbury, free 
of expense.” 

Mr. Duncombe spoke, and, among other things, 
signalised one of those party tricks which disgrace a | 
certain species of electors. 


“With respect to his political opinions and past conduct, 
he had not heard the least objection started at any of the 
meetings of the electors which he had attended during the 
last ten days. He had, however, seen a placard, signed 
by ‘A Member of the Church of England,’ containing 
a number of severe reflections, not only upon him, but 
likewise upon the electors of Finsbury; for if he (Mr. 
Duncombe) was all that the placard had described him to 
be, the electors were also implicated in the charge for 
having elected him. (Hear, hear.) The placard professed 
to be in support of Alderman Chalis. Now, he (Mr. 
Duncombe) was not going to say a word against Alderman 
Challis. He was ready to admit that he was ‘a Chris- | 
tian,’ as the placard called him, and also that he was a 
very good alderman. (Laughter.) He had no fault to | 
find with him, except that he was desirous of supplanting 
him in the affections of the electors of Finsbury ; ond 
people did not always speak of their rivals as he now spoke 
of the alderman. (Hear, hear.) Aldermen were a class 
of men extremely useful in the House of Commons; and 
whenever there was any question about the coffee-room, 
or the refreshment-rooms, they always put aldermen on 
the committee. As they had lost Alderman Humphery, 
as one of the Refreshment Committee, why should they 
not have Alderman Challis in his place? (Laughter.) 
If returned, he was sure to be put on the Committee, and 
he could not help himself; he must look after the cooks, 
the kitchen-maids, and waiters, and see that the members 
had good fare. (Continued laughter.) He had no com- 
plaint, then, —e Alderman Challis, except that he had 
allowed the offensive placard to which he had referred, to 
be stuck all over his committee-rooms, though he could 
hardly believe he could have sanctioned such rubbish.” 


Mr. Wyld also addressed his supporters, at the Eve 
Tavern, Liverpool-road. The nomination will take 
place on Wednesday, the polling on Thursday, and the 
de@laration on Friday; and we believe the same days 
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Mr. Scovell, the new candidate for Southwark, met 
his friends at the Jolly Sailor, Rotherhithe. Mr. Sco- 
vell appears to be a mild Whig Radical, whose strongest 
point is Free Trade, and who bids for Catholic support, 
by standing up for the Maynooth Grant. At the same 
time, he professes hostility to all future religious en- 
dowments. He is only willing to extend the suffrage 
on the basis of the poor rate and twelve months’ resi- 
dence. This will not do. 

In the country the same activity prevails. At 
Bristol, the nomination will take place on Thursday ; at 
Coventry and Cirencester, on Tuesday ; at Exeter, on 
Wednesday; Leeds,on Thursday; Gloucester and Leices- 
ter, on Wednesday ; at Liverpool, Manchester, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Stroud, and Windsor, on Tuesday ; at 
Walsall, on Thursday; and Worcester, Wednesday. 
Next week, therefore, we shall have the returns from 
all these important constituencies. 





Inquiries commenced into the causes of the riots at 
Stockport, on Wednesday, and an inquest began on the 
body of Michael Moran, on Thursday. The latter was 
carried no further than was necessary to establish the 
identity of the body, and that Moran was only casually 
passing, when he got knocked down. He was taken 
to Rock-row by a friend, but, in the storming of that 
locality, some one brutally gave him, when wounded 
and helpless, a finishing blow on the head. The inquest 
is adjourned until the 20th of July. 

But the inquiry before the magistrates is going on. 
They have elicited from witnesses that the procession 
was similar to many that have taken place within the 
last fourteen years ; that there were no emblems, save 
a ball and cross, and a dove; that a kind of body- 


| guard accompanied the procession, headed by six 


soldiers ; that it passed through a crowd, and that no 
molestation was offered. Abraham Longson, the ser- 
geant of the Stockport police, gave important evidence. 
He had refused to accompany the procession, to be near 
in case of insult, when asked by Mr. Frith, the Roman 
Catholic priest. Of the body-guard he said— 

“There were six soldiers.there—40 to 60 yards ahead 
of the priest. I knew several who walked in front—one 
was Edward Herarty, another John M‘Gorovan. They 
were Irish, and they are people that I have come in con- 
tact with and had skirmishes with. They are chiefly Irish 
Catholics. I saw no disturbance during the procession, 
but about an hour after there was a re Oe fight between 
Irishmen and Englishmen. Some of these were Lrish 
Catholics, one of the Englishmen was not a native of 
Stockport, I think. The town was remarkably quiet that 
night, considering. On the Sunday night previous he had 
been at five rows; that night he was only at one. They 
usually had extra constables on duty during Saturday 
night and Sunday, in order to put down gambling, dis- 
orderly people, and the rows which usually take place. 
He heard no insulting expression except by one of the 
conductors of the procession, which he did not remember. 

This was corroborated by another policemen ; and 
at present there is a general agreement in the testi- 
mony offered. 

The Irish at Manchester, said to number 80,000, 
have been in an uneasy state. The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Salford has addressed a letter to them, en- 


| joining peace in the name of their religion. 


When the Hermann left New York, on the 19th ult., 
the latest telegraphic despatches from Baltimore, where 
the Whig Convention was sitting, came down to 2 p.m. 
on that day, when the numbers were as follows: General 
Scott, 134; Fillmore, 128; Webster, 30. It is expected 


| that the Fillmore men will go for Webster, or else that 


another man will be named. Scott has no chance, 





The Bulletin de Paris, of Thursday, contains the follow- 
ing :—*“ The police have just discovered a conspiracy with 
which some of the demagogical leaders in pee ll are 
connected. Thirteen were arrested last night in the act of 
manufacturing gunpowder and warlike implements, as 
well as some papers of the highest importance ; twelve 
more of the party were arrested at a later hour. They be- 
long to a society called the Vengeurs.” The Patrie, of 
Friday, gives some details concerning the infernal machine 
plot, says the arrests were effected in an isvlated house of 
the Rue de la Reine Blanche, behind the barrier of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

A medal has been struck in Belgium in honour of 
Eugene Sue. Underneath the bust of the popular novelist 
is this inscription: “ Presented by the Liberals of Belgium 
te Eugene Sue;” and on the reverse, “ Bull of Clement 
Edict of Louis XV., 1764—Maria Theresa, 
1773—The Juif Errant, 1844.” In the middle of these 
four inscriptions is a flash of forked lighning crossed with 
Eugene Sue's pen, the whole surrounded with these words : 
“ His pen vanquishes the hydra which defied Rome and 
kings ;” in allusion to Eugene Sue’s exposure of the Jesuits. 





Mr. George Rogers, a tradesman at New Hoxton, and 
a member of the Wesleyan connexion, was yesterday 
charged before Mr. Hammill at Worship-street, with 
violent criminal outrages upon two young women, the one 
a milliner in the employ of his wife, and the other a do- 
mestic servant. The evidence was so strong that Mr. 
Hammill refused to admit bail. The wretched wife of 
Rogers clung passionately to his neck as he was placed in 
the prison van. 
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THE ELIGIBLE. 


Tr is possible that next week the capital may be 
engaged in the actual warfare of a contested 
election. Should the views of the most influen. 
tial parties incline them to postpone the election 
to the longest date, we may have yet another 
week of preparations; preparations, however 
which already begin to assume the spirit of to. 
tual conflict. It is long since a general election 
has happened with such a total negation of defi. 
nite views in every party. As the time draws 
nigh, the purpose of the Ministerial party, late 
Protectionists, becomes more and more vague 
and illusory, more and more fantastical and 
dreamy. But lately the chief of the Cabinet 
spoke of the only measure to which he specifi. 
cally alluded as one ‘the possibility” of which 
“seemed” “to loom in the future.” Subse. 
quently, Sir John Trollope, as a Conservative, 
and even attached to the Administration, sw 
Ministers in the earnest hope that their legiteton 
may be founded upon principles beneficial to the 
country! After this optative or potential mood, 
in which the object changes from a possibility to 
a hope, from a measure to a principle unex- 
— comes the thundering assurance from 

word Maidstone (who, perhaps, as an epic poet, 
may be excused an hyperbole, especially a stolen 
one) that unless Lord Derby's Government cor. 
tinues in the confidence of the people and the 
majority of the Parliament, there will be “after 
him—the Deluge.” The most tangible idea we 
are permitted to gather of the Conservative, Pro- 
tectionist, Ministerial, or Derby-Disraelite view is, 
that some peculiar safety lies in the presidenc 
of Lord Derby ; who is, as orators say, the = | 
ladium of our national existence; so that if he be 
removed, there will be after him revolution, de- 
mocracy, return of Lord John to power, deluge, 
or something of that sort. In the fear of that 
regime of Old Bogy, the English people is to 
vote for the return of the Ministerial candidates. 
To put it in brief, and plainly, such appears to be 
the view which the Conservative party gives of 
the situation, and its description of its own 
policy. 

The views with which the Jate Ministerial 
party enter upon the contest are almost all back- 
regarding. They recite all that they have done, 
and we are to infer that the future will answer to 
sample ; but inasmuch as the events of 1829,'31, 
42, ‘44, and ‘46, are not likely to occur again, in- 
asmuch as the questions which were settled in 
those years are not thg questions which will have 
to be settled in years yet to come, we are left in the 
dark as to the applicability of the ex-M inisterial 
programme to probable events. The only thing 
which we can definitely learn is, that they do not 
seem able to get beyond the political barrier 
which was raised against the further progress of 
the mere Whig regime in 1848. Since that pe- 
riod, larger principles have been let loose to fight 
their battle out; a battle for which Whig limbs 
and Whig weapons are too puny. 

The C£conomical Radicals find a recognised 
spokesman in Mr. Cobden; whose view is, that 
the present object must be “one more strong and 
united expression of opinion to establish upon an 
im seulahable foundation the principle of commer- 
cial liberty ;” and Parliamentary Reform he 
proposes as the next but future measure which 
should engage the attention of the ple. W ith 
all deference to Mr. Cobden, and the very influ- 
ential persons who flock to his standard, it ae 
to us that he, not unnaturally, exaggerates the in- 
stant importance of that measure with which his 
name is so peculiarly identified. It has had its 
importance. It is in the main so completely and 
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— 
irreversibly settled, that the Conservatives break 
down and become a laughing stock in the mere 

of contravening it, and assume what 

‘zuises they may, without any contest they 
have given up the question. It must be finally 
wet at rest at the general election, we admit ; but 
it will require no more than such an expression 
of will as the English people may make, without 
awn exclusive absorption in that one issue. 

The Parliamentary Reformers have a much 
nore definite and applicable programme. Their 
difficulty lies chiefly in the wearied, enervated, 

to a certain extent, demoralized condition 
of the people, which can recognise a necessity, a 
blic right, without feeling the impulse to work 
it out. form has been so prostituted to paltry 
collateral objects, that the people has neither a 
faith nor interest in it. The mere fact that it is 
a“reform” tends to hinder the progress of the 
“Parliamentary Association.” The Parliamentary 
Reformers are the active, thinking, and, we be- 
lieve, the practically sincere party of the middle 
class; and they will be able to represent that 
dass when the country revives for political 
action, and they have pre-occupied an effective 
position. 

These names and measures, these figures of 

minent actors and organizations, pass away 
om the sight like the departing scene in 
a moving diorama, which, ceasing to hold the 
eye, becomes nothing but a tedious obstruc- 
tion, hindering the sight of the more brilliant 
picture looming in the future, towards which we 
are now looking. We have not yet had time to 
form definite ideas of that new picture. We 
know, indeed, that some of the questions avhich 
have passed will re-appear, but on a new stage, 
and, most likely, with new aspects. We know, 
for example, that the broad question of the 
suffrage will again present itself through the in- 
evitable abuses of the present clumsy and ill- 
contrived system, which even the 7imes exposes 
without apology ; but we cannot distinctly fore- 
shadow to our minds the exact shape in which it 
will appear. We know that the labour question 
awaits attention. We know not only that the 
vast and momentous subject of national indepen- 
dence may force itself upon international notice, 
by renewed conflicts after a peace of almost un- 
precedented duration, but that it may come home 
to usin astill more formidable and pressing shape. 
The war of principles which Canning foresaw is 
already engaged. The present lull is not a termi- 
nation, is not a peace ; and there are statesmen 
already looking forward to the measures that may 
be necessary in the next stage. None of these im- 
mense questions, however, are yet ripe for prac- 
tical discussion. We cannot even ask pledges 
ordeclarations from the candidates, so cloudily do 
these momentous previsions loom in the future, 
without any present shape. The one thing we 
know is, that we are now about to shape the 
House of Commons upon principles for guidance 
applicable only to the past; that our classifica- 
tions are wrecks of the past; that political 
parties are worn out even in their names, their 
passions, and their interests, and that the election, 
Which may usher us into one of the most eventful 
and critical epochs in the history of the world, 
will be a paroxysm of confusion and stultifica- 
tion. 

The electors who are about to vote the new 
Parliament have no views, or only such conflict- 
ing and trifling views as to neutralize each other. 

@ great ignored body of the people, not pos- 
sessing the franchise, has no power, scarcely any 
responsibility. The ruling class, which influences, 
if it does not dictate to the middle class, is per- 
plexed and indifferent. The Parliament which 
Weare about to have must represent nothing 
more nor less than that cadena confusion and 
perplexity. It will be an organized confusion 
and perplexity. The most that we can hope is, 

t amongst the select mob about to fill the 
benches of St. Stephen’s, may be some men so 
possessed with the elements of the future ques- 
tions to which we have alluded, that when 
the time arrives the people may at least have 
some spokesmen for the occasion, some intellects 
ca) ble of dealing with eventualities. 

, it will be most desirable, for example, to have 
in that next Parliament, whatever may be the 
Mere party results, the best representatives of all 

e larger national views, old as well as new. 
The Parliament would be imperfect as a national 
council, if it did not contain Lord John Russell, 
a8 the representative of the Whig class; Mr. 



































Disraeli, as the representative of the future party 
into which the Tory-Protectionist party, now 
writhing in the benumbed and percent i. impo- 
tency of a chrysalis state, is about to transform 
itself. It would be incomplete if Mr. Cobden 
were not there, as the representative of the cco- 
nomical radicals. It would be incomplete if Sir 
Joshua Walmsley were not there, to represent 
the active politicians of the middle class, men 
comparatively uncontaminated by the corruptions 
of semi-official routine and electioneering, and 
repared to lead their class in the proximate 
fame. The council would be still more incom- 
plete if it did not contain men like William New- 
ton, capable of speaking straight out, in their 
own person, for the class most vitally interested 
in the labour question;—men of ardent, self- 
denying devotedness, like William Coningham 
and Lord Goderich, who, like all the best and 
truest friends of the people in all times, have come 
out from among the Geumad dissolving influences 
of ease, rank, and station, to be the champions of 
their disinherited brothers—men thoroughly in- 
formed, by a painstaking study, of the deepest 
social questions, and —— to deal with them 
comprehensively and in detail. It should contain 
men like Palmerston, capable of conceiving, as he 
showed that he did on Tuesday night, a remo- 
delling of the map of Europe—an arrangement 
of alliances and active measures to maintain na- 
tional independence for England as well as for 
other great countries now sunk in nationalslavery. 
The electors who have the interest of their 
country and of their kind at heart, who can for- 
get pr feet distinctions, will concentrate their 
efforts in securing the return of men like these— 
the salt that is to give savour to the tasteless mass, 
the leaven that may quicken it. The country, as 
it is called, is going to elect a mob, and the indi- 
vidual composition of that mob can be but slightly 
affected. 
It is the election of the few that, as we write, 
becomes the measure of practical and permanent 
importance. 





OUR RELATION TO TRACTARIANISM. 


“Tr is singular to remark,” said Lord Shaftes- 
bury, some time since, “ the tenderness with 
which Tractarians look upon infidelity, and the 
organs of infidelity upon Tractarianism.” But 
he was not content with uttering this general 
accusation. He proceeded to the perilous task 
of giving a reason for the belief that had come 
out of him. He said, they had a bond of union 
‘‘when set in opposition to evangelical senti- 
ment, which they looked upon as the great bane 
of society—the great pest of the present day— 
simply and no because i¢ was the only thing 
that stood in irreconcilable antagonism to that 
detestable union”: that is the union between 
“ Tractarianism and infidelity.” We have no 
hesitation in saying that this accusation is as in- 
accurate as it is important; that it as little 
became Lord Shaftesbury to make it, as it would 
become us to pass it over unnoticed. 

But first, we must do justice to our imputed 
allies, the Tractarians. Dr. Pusey, as their 
champion, has taken up the matter in the most 
admirable spirit, and has clearly shown, first, that 
Tractarians do not look with tenderness upon 
what Lord Shaftesbury vulgarly calls Sear agpe 
but he says, “ Tenderness for individuals, who 
are unhappily perplexed about their faith, or have 
lost it, all must have who believe that our Lord 
died for all, and that even these may be won 
back to him.” Observe, Dr. Pusey, who is a gen- 
tleman as well as a priest, does not employ the 
offensive epithet, “ infidels,” in writing of those 
“‘ who are perplexed about their faith, or who have 
lost it.” hy te to Lord Shaftesbury the use 
of insulting and vulgar words. Secondly, he 
denies that the alleged tenderness to infidelity 
has arisen out of a blind hatred to Evangelical- 
ism; and thirdly, he is shocked, as well he might 
be, when he reflects that Lord Shaftesbury should 
assert that the ground of the alleged opposition 
to Evangelicalism and alliance with infidelity 
was that said Evangelicalism was antagonistic 
to the union. So far Dr. Pusey ; he has shamed 
down his accuser not less by his arguments than 
by the gentle yet manly spirit of his reply. 

Let us turn to our share in the transaction. 

We assume that the first half of the accusation 
was directed against us. In the outset, therefore, 
we deny that the Leader is an organ of infidelity. 


To whom, to what, have we been unfaithful? 











Simply, we advocate convictions on religion dif- 
fering from those of Lord Shaftesbury, and from 
those of Dr. Pusey, as Dr. Pusey and Lord 
Shaftesbury believe creeds differing from ours. 
Who are unfaithful, we or they? But 

abusive epithets suit the genius of the low ch 

and, if so, to low churchmen we leave them. 

The entire accusation is just as false as the 
low epithet which is intended to be its sting. 
We show no tenderness to Tractarianism ; when 
Tractarianism comes before us we deal with it as 
we would with that “ ism” professed by Lord 
Shaftesbury ;—we criticise it, and manfull speak 
out our opinion upon it. But, and this it is 
which has so = -o a — as they 

refer to be called, the Evangeli , we 

ave treated the polity of deo Teestelen , 
not with tenderness, it is true, but with justice ! 

Let us be accurate. “ Tractarian party” is not 
the correct descriptive to apply to those we have 
called the High Church party. The correct 
epithet would be—and let Lord Shaftesbury 

yonder it—the Church party in the Church ; for 

rd Shaftesbury is a living witness that there 
are other parties in the Church, not properly de- 
fined as Church parties. 

Having cleared up this subsidiary question of 
names, we may proceed to show that Lord 
Shaftesbury’s reasons are as incorrect as his ac- 
cusations. That we have entered into no union 
with Tractarianism, we have declared ; we have 
now to assert that we do not value “ evan- 
gelical sentiment” so high as to consider “ it” 
as the only thing that stands in irreconcilable 
antagonism to the alleged ‘detestable union.” 
Evangelical sentiment, Evangelical polity, Evan- 
gelical advocacy and action, are not the doctrines 
nor the polity incumbent on true members of the 
Church of England. That, however, is not a 
question we intend to discuss. We only men- 
tion it to show that we do not regard the clerical 
professors of Evangelical “ sentiments” as true 
and faithful members of the Church of England ; 
and we pass by on the other side; but we do re- 
gard the Tractarians, or High Churchmen, or 
whatever Lord Shaftesbury may please to call 
them, as the true, legitimate and logical mem- 
bers of that Church; we do reg them as 
honest, outspoken advocates of a certain polity ; 
we do see them stating their views, and willing 
to take the consequences of carrying those views 
into action ; and honest, earnest, and outspoken 
ourselves, we sympathise with honesty, earnest- 
ness, and outspeaking in them. On the other 
hand, we do not sympathise with Erastians, 
State Churchmen, Compromise-men, nor with 
falterers of any kind. Therefore, we do not sym- 
pathise with Lord Shaftesbury and Evangelical- 
ism. 

In fact, our relation to Tractarianism—or, ra- 
ther to the Tractarian party —the “ common 
feeling,” the “ bond of union” between us is, that 
we, as well as they, believe in honestly professing 
and honestly acting out our principles. 

We hold that members of a Church which 
they believe to be divine, betray it when they 
talk of ‘“ compromise ;” betray itwhen they humbly 
subserve the State; betray it when they sub- 
mit to temporal fetters; betray it while they 
indolently connive at lax disciglian, and worse, 
divergence in belief. For the sake of truth in 
word and deed, for the sake of national whole- 
ness in spiritual health, we have supported the 
comprehensive and honourable ecclesiastical 
polity of what is called the Tractarian party. 
And while we have supported them, we have 
not neglected others, but for every party alike, 
even for every individual, have we constantly and 
consistently claimed the fullest right of self-de- 
velopment, the fullest measure of liberty in 
speech and action, consistent with what is due to 
the self-development and liberty of others. That 
is our sin in the eyes of Lord Shaftesbury, and 
one source of self-respect in our own. The con- 
sequences of that course we are prepared to 
take, and the advocacy of that claim we are pre- 
pared unflinchingly to continue. 

_ For the rest, with Dr. Pusey, we say, we “ be- 
lieve that, in proportion as we love one another, 
we shall understand one another. For the glow 
of love draws up those mists which hinder people 
from seeing oad other, or the truth, clearly, and 
mostly refract and distort the form of both.”* 





* Letter to Lord Shaftesbury, in the Morning Chronicle 


of — 26th, which all who wish to understand should 
rea 
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THE TUSCAN QUESTION: ITS TRUE 
PROPORTIONS. 


Tuscany, we are told by Lord Malmesbury and 
Mr. Disraeli, has been brought to account. Sir 
Henry Bulwer has ext ample satisfaction 
—a full admission of nsibility, and an ample 
expression of regret. do much pro formd ; and 
it is good, We remember, indeed, that Sir 
Henry Bulwer is a pupil of Lord Palmerston’s ; 
but it is some eredit to the Malmesbury-appoint- 
ing Government that it has done so much. We 
observe, indeed, moreover, that the damage to a 
British subject is still rated at the same amount 
as before ; still it is something, in these mincing 
days of ours, to obtain an admission of respon- 
sibility, and an expression of regret. At one 
time Governments would have felt the humilia- 
tion deeply, and would have regarded the admis- 
sion of responsibility as a practical matter ; 
aan in our day, since forms have been 

rought into so much perfection, the humiliating 
part of the effect has been smoothed away, and 
as the responsibility is not enforced, and not to 
be enforced in any practical form, it amounts to 
nothing but a clause upon paper. It is a kind of 
form that Governments do not like to undergo, 
but which, for profitable objects, they will sub- 
mit to, as Lord M‘Cartney submitted to the 
Kouto in China, It was a sine qué non, that he 
should knock his forehead on the ground, or 
come back from China to England without 
having done anything ; and, as a practical man, 
after some discussion, he elected to knock his 
forehead on the ground ; the more so as he could 
do it so gently as not to make a black mark. 
In like manner, they cut the gordian knot of 
embarrassing questions. Tuscany descends to 
expressions of regret, and accepts responsibility. 
The Duke of Casigliano writes the words, pro- 
bably with not so much as a wry face, and there 
the matter ends; meanwhile, if there is a Mather 
or a Baggs to be mauled again, Austrian officers 
can have at him, because they kifiow that Tus- 
cany pays the piper, acknowledges the responsi- 
bility, and expresses the regret: nay, a Schw ar- 
zenberg can also add his modicum of humane 
chagrin that the rules of the Austrian service 
should prove to be so inconvenient to the bones 
of an inoffensive English passer-by. 

It is all a question between the Governments. 

Had it, indeed, been carried somewhat further 
—had the English Government felt itself bold 
enough to demand justice from men even in 
authority to a man even without authority—had 
it appealed to the intelligent people amongst 
whom the offence occurred, as from one nation 
to another, we can have no doubt of the result. 
Small as it may be in territorial extent and 
statistical numbers, Tuscany has not filled a 
small place in the history of civilization. As she 
merged from the middle ages, her capital was 
the scene of the first developments of popular 
freedom, and then, as in Sicily, until they were 
deprived by the treacherous protection of Eng- 
land, the working-classes enjoyed an actual share 
in the Government. 

Although in Tuscany the landed gentry pre- 
sented some obstacles, still it is the fact that under 
the rule of Leopold I. free trade was developed at a 
time before the bare theory was born in England. 
In the same small state the germ of church re- 
form was put forth by Ricci; and there can be no 
doubt that if the freedom of the people and the 
independence of the state had been suffered to 
grow, every question of papal aggression on this 
country, or even of neo-Catholicism in Germany 
or Ireland, would have been superseded by the 
regeneration of the Catholic Church in a form 
more consonant with the general development 
of education and science. 

If the Mather sae had been brought to a 
rougher issue; if the Tuscan Government had 
been forced more strictly to account, and had 
been thrown back upon its Austrian protectors, 
it is possible that we of England might have had 

et some work to do, but we should have found 
in that State; long prepared to our hand, a large 
amount of sympathy with English feeling; a 
large knowledge of English opinion ; and astrong 
disposition to act with England. 

The alien sceptre of the Palazzo Pitti is not 
Florence any more than Downing-street is Eng- 
land, and if we hada real, national Government, 
authorized to speak from people to people, we 
should have found that the Tuscans were pre- 
pared, not only to do justice to Erskine Mather, 





but to stand by England in resisting the en- 
croachments of absolutism: for, as Tuscany, 
through the long lapse of ages has several times 
vindicated national freedom, civic freedom, com- 
mercial freedom, and religious freedom, so the 
same race now lives upon that southern soil with 
the same bright eye, and kindling heart, and 
abundant genius. The Mather case may have 
been hushed up, and our fanaties of the peace 
party will reckon that we have gained by avoid- 
ing more decisive measures? but if it would be a 
gain to this country to throw open a direct trade 
with Italy as with Hungary ; if it would be a gain 
to the English sll to establish outposts of 
constitutional government in Europe ; if it would 
be a gain to religious freedom to give the still 
surviving spirit of Ricci a political existence in 
the capital of Italian arts and letters, then we 
doubt whether this ready hushing up of the 
diplomatie squabble be all honour or all profit to 
England. 





THE POLICE OF RELIGION, 


Eqvatity for all varieties of religious sects, is 
that, upon which we insist, not less than political 
and social equality. We have from the first day 
of our existence insisted upon religious equality, 
absolute, without any exceptions whatever. We 
have received remonstrances on all sides, for there 
is not a single party that does not desire religious 
equality, except in its own case. ‘There is not a 
single religious party that does not desire to have 
some peculiar privilege of its own, and that 
privilege which we seek to withhold from all, we 
seek also to withhold from each. More than one 
correspondent has written to us claiming absolute 
freedom for free-thinkers, but desiring us to insist 
that all upholders of Christian doctrine must be 
ignorant, prejudiced, bigoted, stupid, and worth 
nothing but utter denunciation and exposure. 
Exposure is the word; it implies everything bad, 
and the assumption that mere uncovering will 
suflice for total annihilation. We cannot follow 
these rapid controversialists so fast. On the 
other hand, earnest Catholics of the Romauist 
school have said sometimes, twice under the same 
hand, to us, that they have dropped a journal 
which vindicated their equality with the rest, 
because it abstained from propagating their doc- 
trine, or from shielding their doctrine against the 
free discussion which we invoked for all. Yet 
again, Protestants accuse us of Catholic tendency, 
because they say, and we have letters in the same 
tone this week, toleration is well enough for all 
other sects ; not good indeed, for most something 
more is needed than toleration—absolute right of 
self-development—for every sect butthe Romanist. 
The Romanist, however, according to these extreme 
advocates of freedom, has no right even to tolera- 
tion any more than bears and wolves. Because 
self-mistrusting minds are subjected to the influ- 
ences which the Romanist missionary can exercise, 
exactly in the same way that they are subjected to 


the influences of the Wesleyan, or have been sub- | 


jected to the influences of the Mussulman, we 
are called upon to aid in raising once more the 
standard of extermination against a particular 
sect; those who make the claim not perceiving 


that the true safeguard against every religious | 


bigotry or tyranny is freedom of discussion. Free- 
dom of discussion, however, loses its real life, 
its complete power and its value as soon as it 
ceases to be absolute, and without qualifica- 
tion. 

“Great is the trath and it will prevail,” says 
the controversialist, repeating the maxim until it 
becomes a wearisome cant; and yet there is no 
advocate of any particular version of the truth 
that does not desire to prop it up with some 
extraneous assistance. The Church of England 
man, high in authority, declares that the truth 
will prevail, when backed by the policeman : 
magna est veritas, magnusque policeman, et pre- 
valebunt.  Christiamty has from time im- 
memorial asserted its right to preach the word in 
highways and byeways; and it believes that its 
doctrines will carry all before it, so long as other 
doctrines are kept out of the straight and narrow 
path. The most distinguished member of the 
resent Government was wont to reproach the 

Vhigs with being an organized hypocrisy. ‘The 
present Government allied as itis, ex officio, with 
the Church of England, as by law established, 
must be a Christian Government; it must reco- 
gnise the right, nay, the duty, of Christians to 
preach the word in the highways; but, when the 


| word is preached in Bonner’s fields as it has 
| by certain gentlemen more enthusiastic jp that 
| behalf than befits the tepid official temperatu, 
_ bodies of mounted and armed police haye = 4 
| employed to drive away the preachers, It ge 
true that on the same ground, named after the 

respectable bishop, Christian doctrine had te 

encounter the antagonism of a totally o posite 
doctrine, ie oa by a new sect ‘called the 
Secularists, who deny the proved existence of an 
divine origin for religion; but of course in a; 
open field the truth must have prevailed, and we 
are not to suppose that any Christian authori 
should fear the conflict. It might be said that 
the working-classes could carry on discussions of 
the kind on week-days, but political econom 
tells us that we must not interfere with the rules 
of employment, which call upon the working. 
classes to devote every hour of the week day to 
hard labour. The Sunday alone is left; but when 
they meet on that day to discuss in the openest 
manner subjects deeply interesting to their tem. 
poral and eternal pont So then they are told that 
that day is sacred. It appears to us that the 
ministry of a free religious country thus sup. 
porting free religious discussion must indeed by 
an organized hypocrisy. 

They rely, indeed, on the Bible—under the in. 
terpretation and protection of police law, They 
permit freedom of discussion—excepting face to 


the ground by police. 

The Roman Catholics, it is said, are making 
head in this country. The late Government ful- 
minated a statute against the bearing of eecle. 
siastical titles: the present Government, not 
yerhaps daring to go quite so far, but yet not 
iking to forego the clectioneering ery of doing 
something on that side, fulminates a proclamation 
against processions and costumes of the Roman- 
Catholic order. We who have great faith in the 
power of the truth, believe that it will be best 
vindicated by securing for it a fair and open 
field; but the official guardians of truth and 
morals hold that it will not be safe unless it be 
protected against a particular order of walking in 
the streets. Great is the truth, they say, and 
it will prevail—so long as we remove from its path 
the encounter with a certain Hat that has in 
itself an all-conquering power. Truth cannot be 
thrown down by error, but a particular species 
of broad brim may be fatal to it. Truth is a 
rock that can withstand every assault, except the 
flutter of a cassock. A gentleman in a strange- 
looking hat, with a singularly simple piece of 
white linen round his neck, and a remarkably un- 
impassioned form of coat, is so formidable to the 
believers in the established doctrine, that oy 
dare not permit him to walk down the Strand, 
lest he should positively crush the truth beneath 
his footsteps. Nay, highly Protestant minds are 
so alarmed at his aspect, so seductive do they 
think it to the female branches of their family, 
that even the sight of him from their windows 
is too much for the hwman virtue to withstand ; 
and the only mode of protecting domestic peace, 
or doctrinal truth, is to forbid the appearance of 
that gentleman on the London pavement. 

We are not advocating the Secularist’s doe- 
trine ; on the contrary, those of our readers who 
have honoured us with their attention for any 
lengthened time, will be as able as ourselves to 
testify that, according to our interpretation of 
history, there is a principle in every form of 
national religion which mankind is slowly but 
progressively working out, according as it de- 
velopes its own faculty for the perception of that 
truth; and the Secularists, in our apprehension, 
in common with a very limited number of 1- 
quiring minds, have suffered themselves to be 
blinded to that common truth of humanity by 
an exaggerated perception of the absurdities 
which haye accompanied the endeavours to Ten- 
der it more specific. We are not advocating 
Roman-catholicism, or established Protestantism; 
we are simply, according to the best of our ability, 
recording certain historical events, the efforts 
made by particular persons, or bodies of men, to 
enforce their own doctrine in a manner chosen 
for themselves, and we are pointing out what the 
selection of that manner implies. We say that 
when a party in power declares by its acts that 
the orthodox version of doctrine can only | 
| maintained by the help of the policeman, it u2 
| plies a diffidence in the power of truth which we 
| do not share. We say, that when the govern 
| ment of a country is appalled at the aspect of 3 








face, in the open air; and there it is hustled of . 
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THE LEADER. 





hat, it implies a moral pusillanimity in which we 
cannot sympathize. 


either can we sympathize in the Achilli 
triumph. If Giacinto Achilli had been a singer 
oran artist—had been free in his mode of life— 
hed indulged the passions which it would have 
heen the business of his profession to illustrate, 
we might have said that nothing but a most sickly 
form of h: risy could have called him to ac- 
count for licences which are freely indulged in 
every man of the world: but, when he 3 
as the solemnly sworn custodian of a code 
which condemns these licences,—when he sprees 
ially as the denouncer of a corrupt church, 
and when, in turn, he is accused by witnesses 
from every country and town that has ever tracked 
his footsteps, of a life more stained by carnal in- 
ces,—nay, more abandoned to the grossest 
animal propensities than is tolerable even in 
secular persons, we watch the proceedings with 
unaccustomed interest; we see that the con- 
fusedly precipitate acquittal of the jury, acclaimed 
by the clap-trap jubilations of the Judge, is fol- 
lowed by a burst of indignant censure or satire 
from the journals of almost every opinion ; and 
seeing those facts, which we state simply as 
facts, we cannot sympathize in the exultation of 
the ultra-protestants over the rehabilitated virtue 
of their brazen apostate. 

We do not understand how principle can be 
maintained safely and permanently by the police- 
man, by the prohibition of hats, or by the preach- 
ing of Achill. 





LATEST ASPECTS OF NAPOLEONISM. 


Lovis Naro.ron, hemmed in and harassed on 
all sides, turns and turns, like a squirrel in a 

. Agitation without progress is the fatal 
deadlock to which seven months of upstart do- 
mination have brought the quasi-imperial im- 
postor. He presents measures to his own crea- 
tures for ratification: public opinion, once more 
alive, and confronting the insolence of success, 
compels him to desist. Public opinion is again 
supreme: if it have not a press, it speaks through 
the mouth of countless citizens. Assailed by all 
parties, like a tree by all the winds, Bonapartism 
rears a lofty crest, while it is sapped to its roots 
by secret decay. Created by force, it is main- 
tained by force : but if that force waver through 
defection, or conspiracy, or contempt? And a 
power that has heen once bought may be bought 
again by a new bidder. It begins to be felt at 
the Elysée, that narrow is the strip of ground on 
which the foot of usurpation rests, and that all 
around is quicksand. Hence the violence which 
is weakness does not, even yet, make way for the 
clemency which is strength. Every week con- 
firms our anticipations, expressed last December 
on the very scene of the disaster. Despotism 
has proved a purgation. The lettered bourgeoisie 
are once more the heirs of the Revolution, and the 
firstborn of freedom. The very creature of the 
tyrant, fashioned, as the clay by the potter's 
hand, to register its own and the nation's servi- 
tude, smites its maker on the cheek; and a de- 
voted knot of sixty men, headed by whom ?--by 
the Corypheeus of the defunct Party of Order, by 
the apologist of the Inquisition, M. de Monta- 
lembert ! has aroused a spirit of resistance that 
makes even iron-handed despotism cower and 
recede. Conspiracy, too, driven from its secret 
strong-holds, steals abroad like a pestilence, 
and permeates the very atmosphere. The army 
18 exposed to incessant seductions from those 
Who can promise all the hero of December has 
— to perform. And what do we hear 

is great benefactor of France contemplating 
for the revival of his decaying influence ? A féte 
in the Champs Elysées, at which the dregs of the 
populace are to be regaled with the dregs of the 
Mmperial cellars. Such is the solution of the 
social problem, to which Napoleonism, at its wit’s 
end, is to invite the intelligence of France, and 

admiration of Europe. Feasts and shows 
are to recal the splendours of the Lower Empire: 
% if the frantic debaucheries of the ruling 
gamblers, in the midst of an impoverished popula- 
tion, as if the havoc of the national cnthbenits 
a8 if the universal suspicion that haunts the 

ns Of the spoilers, were not enough to make 

eous anachronism complete ! 





QUESTIONS FOR CONSERVATIVES. 


“Loa live Lord Derby,” says Lord Maidstone; “for 
him—the deluge.” “ Will Lord Maidstone tell us— 





Is Lord Derby the Noah of modern days, or the Methu- 
selah ? 

The Zoological Society cannot but feel some anxiety 
touching its collection: would Ministers say whether any 
steps have becn taken to prepare an ark? 

It is said that Lord Malmesbury only holds office until 
the arrival of Lord Stratford: when will Lord Malmesbury 
be able to let his Mather know he’s out ? . 

The Conservative Ministers have eaten white-bait, 
officially, on a Tuesday, thus betraying the prescriptive 
Saturday; having previously given up Protection: what is 
to be the third treachery? Is it to be the Protestant suc- 
cession ? 











— 


(in THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. | 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by readin I 


controversies, his senses awakened, 
t sharpened. If, then, 1t be profitable 
vyhy should it not, at least, be tolerable 
to write.—MuLton, 








MODERN HERALDRY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—In your paper of the 12th, you allude to a prac- 
tice of the day which deserves a good many allusions, 
—deserves as much a little healthy satire as any 
modern absurdity I know. You are speaking of no- 
body caring now for “the families;” and you say 
“even the heralds are giving their ‘achievements’ to 
any Snooks or Briggs that wants the traditionary sym- 
bols of illustrious exploits ‘found’ for him.” On this 
point, I wish to say a few words. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding afloat in 
England about armorial bearings. Very few people 
seem to know that nothing can justify their adoption 
but one of two things,—cither a modern “grant,” 
which is expensive, and, for any purpose of “ gentility,” 
quite worthless ; or personal descent from ancestors en- 
titled to them. In old times, when they meant some- 
thing, when they were insignia, and marks of gentility, 
they were cither “ granted” as a mark of the indivi- 
dual’s ascent into the gentry, or—which is the noblest 
origin—had been borne by the family from time imme- 
morial. The heralds’ visitations were ordered to reform 
the abuse of their indiscriminate assumption, and laws 
have been made both in Scotland and England to punish 
that. At all events, the wearing them, even a hundred 
years ago, was a thing considered as much a privilege 
as wearing a coronet is the privilege and mark of a 
peer. 

You will remember how Mr. Osborne, in Vanity 
Fair, assumes (at the suggestion of the Long-acre 
coach-maker,) the arms of the Duke of Leeds. His mis- 
take is the mistake—though impudence would often 
be the proper word—of those who astonish Paddington 
and Bayswater with gaudy barbarisms. Arms are the 
mark of families, not of names; many branches of the 
same family have quite different arms ; and that simi- 
larity of name, in the absence of all other evidence, 
justifies the belief of consanguinity, is a most ridiculous 
fallacy. We know that the majority of Seymours come 
not from the Norman Str. Mavr, but rather from the 
Norman seymer, or tailor; that the mass of Scotts are 
so called as Scots or Scotsmen, and are not relatives of 
Sir Walter, or his chief, Buccleugh. But the arms are 
the family property of these illustrious people, and 
ought to be as sacred as their family vaults, (or any 
other old melancholy properties,) from the invasions of 
the Crossuses of tripe-selling, and the Diveses of tallow. 

The “ finding” business is, indeed, a ridiculous one. 
It goes upon a simple principle. Creesus of. the tripe, 
or Dives of the tallow, sets up a carriage, and must 
have “arms” upon it,—emblems which are as meaning- 
less to him as the Pheenician words in the Peenulus of 





Plautus, or, perhaps, the Latin words of the play itself! 
He goes to a “heraldic office,” to have them “ found.” 
And where are they “found?” The heraldic sage 
turns up the recondite pages of “ Burke’s Armory,” 
which contains every coat of arms ever borne in the 
three kingdoms, from the beginning. Of course the 
“search,” which consists of opening that octavo,— 
laborious process !—is rewarded, in many cases, by the 
“finding” the name. Somebody of the name is pretty 
sure to have had arms, or somebody of a name very like 
it ; or, it is easy to “combine your information,” per- 
haps, and concoct a coat by blending a couple! The 
other day I saw an amusing instance of this kind of 
thing. Brown is not a fine-sounding name, but there 
was a very old Scotch family of that name, from which 
the metaphysician, Dr. Thomas Brown, was descended 
Recognising the chevron between three fleur-de-lis, I 
inquired if the bearer was Scotch ? He did not even 
claim Scotch descent ; but had, it seems, laid profane 
hands on the shield,—truly to him a Scriblerus shield, 
a mere pot-lid, with sham cerugo on it ! 

Now, all this is harmless enough, somebody may say ; 
why grudge a poor devil his harmless mendacity ? why 
waken him from his mentis gratissimus error? let 
Christopher Sly continue to believe himself a duke ? 
Just so; but, Sir, is not this most miserable apery of 
aristocracy one of the curses of the middle class? I 
say that this kind of thing is only an ugly outward 
sign of a real flunkeyism, of an indifference to moral 
independence,—to the happiness of the working classes, 
—to anything like good true moral feeling! What 
“ capitalist” will ever learn what he ought to be, and 
what he ought to do, if he is trying, with all his might, 
not to be a man, but to be an aristocrat? The 
Herald’s College, to do them justice, make a man pay for 
adorning his ears—through his nose! But the assumer 
of “arms found,”—the fellow who ties another man’s 
kettle to his tail! what shall we say of him? Let him 
have donkeys for “supporters,” and go the entire 
animal ! Your obedient servant, 





A QUESTION ABOUT THE STOCKPORT RIOTS. 

Srr,—I have just been reading the account given in 
the Times of to-day respecting the at once disgraceful 
and melancholy riots which have lately taken place at 
Stockport; and on glancing over the names of the 
detected rioters, I find, with very few exceptions, indeed, 
that these now imperilled parties are all Irish; not 
eight, perhaps, out of the 108, said to be so taken up, 
but who may supposed to be either of Hibernian birth 
or lineage. Now, there seems to me something very 
strange in such a circumstance ; and the more especially 
when I consider (taking the above-mentioned account 
as my guide) that in the early part of the disturbance 
but few captures were made ; for that it was only after 
the military were brought to assist the civil power, that 
any efficient resistance could be offered to either of the 
classes so fearfully engaged in this wild and dismal 
outburst of ignorant religious animosity ; and, at this 
period it was, that the no-popery maniacs were having 
it all their own way, ransacking house after house, 
breaking into the chapels, and striking down, or hunt- 
ing forth every object of their enmity, even to the 
husband and son of a poor woman, who was then lying 
upon her bed of child-birth. How then is it, I cannot 
help asking myself—and as through your kindness I 
would also ask the reader—that so few (if any) of the 
English portion of these misguided combatants we ob- 
served in the list of the captured—among those “ 108 
ruffianly-looking fellows, of whom sixty were suffering 
from wounds received in the riot, or in their encounters 
with the police when taken into custody.” Roches and 
Rileys, Sullivans and Shanghnessys there are, but as 
to Russells and Ridleys, Simpsons and Sampsons, these 
appear to have all escaped ; the poor papist procession- 
ists, or non-processionists, being mainly led off to prison, 
although suffering from fractured heads, broken arms, 
and unroofed homes. 

Truly all this seems remarkably strange; how it 
has come about, that the police, or the soldiers, or the 
magistracy, have only captured the Jrish portion of 
these senseless rioters—these “ 108 ruffians;” while, 
as I should call them, the equally ruffianly English, 
are still at large and unsought for ? 

Feeling, then, as I do, that the Leader, in the 
exuberance of its impartiality, and honest conviction 
of the terrible folly of these religious strifes, will allow 
the question put in this communication to appear in 
its pages, I so leave the matter, and am, with all respect, 

July 1, 1852° A Poor IrIsHMaAN. 





“C. Barker,” Halifax, is informed that none of his 
communications have reached us. We trust we shall hear from 
him again. 

Erratum.—In our last number, owing to a slip of matter, 
Colonel Rufus King is described as a descendant of the Percys, 
of Northumberland: a description which only applies to 
Fraaklin Pi : 
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Literature. 


Crifacs are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—Luinburyh Review. 


Tuts is Magazine week, and after an eager rush at Bleak House, the much- 
enduring critie anticipates the slow filtration through Book Clubs and 
Lending Libraries by a serious reading of serials in one fell swoop, As 
Cuartes Matuews, in the farce he is now playing, pays in one day all 
the visits, writes all the letters, and- makes all the presents necessary to a 
courtship in due form, and which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
oceupy at least a month, so have we critics to concentrate the month’s 
magaziniana in a day. There is Blackwood, with customary amount of 
customary politics, which we assiduously skip and turn with more con- 
genial feelings to the new Scotch story, Katie Stewart, or to BuLwer’s 
My Novel. The article on Alphonse Karr is a pleasant criticism, intro- 
ducing a most agreeable and spirituel writer, of whom we have often spoken. 

Bentley’s Miscellany opens its battery of “light” articles with a memoir 
of Autson, the historian, of whom a most imposing and Alisonian bust is 
given. One does not look for anything but eulogy in a memoir, yet dis- 


crimination is desirable even in eulogy, and the writer “ makes us stare” | 


by sentences of this kind:—‘“The general qualities of his history are an 
austere gravity in its reflections on facis, and an almost painful con- 
scientiousness as to the completeness and accuracy with which the facts 
themselves are stated.” The History of Europe has undeniable merits, 
but if two qualities could have been selected for which it is remarkable, 
wordy shallowness in reflection and provoking inaccuracy are those qualities. 

Fraser, besides its continuations of JZypatia and Captain Digby Grand, 
treats us with another of its delightful natural history articles on Fish 
Tattle, where learning and antiquarian prattle mingle with real gusto. In 
his denunciation of Conger eels—that luxury of Greece and Rome—he 
forgets, or does not know, the immense capabilities of sowp which reside 
therein, and which Jersey cooks, in our young days, prepared with cunning 
hand! Condemn not the Conger till you have tasted his writhing hideous- 
ness expressed in soup ! 


The mention of fish naturally brings before us a little pamphlet, just | 


published by Messrs. Reeve and Co., on The Artificial Production of Fish, 


which suggests “thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls’’ (unless our | 


souls have been wont to contemplate the obvious truth) respeeting Man’s 
power over Nature. That Nature is prodigal of Life we all know; and 
like prodigals is very wasteful. Man’s intervention tends to arrest that 
waste. Not only does it increase the average length of life, but greatly 
increases the average numbers that survive the chances and the perils to 
which organized beings are subject. A female carp will deposit something 
like a quarter of a million eggs ; a sturgeon six or seyen millions; a sal- 
mon several hundreds. Yet of these very few are really fecundated, or 
grow into fish, on account of the accidents which destroy them, not to 
mention the quantity devoured by other fish. ‘Two humble fishermen of 
France have recently directed their attention to this matter, and have 
devised a plan by which all, or the greater part of, these eggs may be 
fecundated, and rivers stocked with tish to an inecaleulable amount. The 
pamphlet before us deseribes that simple plan, and gives much more infor- 
mation on the subject. The discoverers have merely watched the opera- 
tions of Nature, and guarded against the thousand accidents which inter- 
rupt those operations. ‘The eggs grow within the ovaries of the female 
until they become burdensome to her, and she relieves herself of them by 
pressing her stomach against the pebbles, or any other substance, at the 
bottom of the water, The eggs flow from her into a hole which she pre- 
pares for them. By a similar process the male relieves himself of the 
milt, which flowing on the eggs fecundates them. ‘The fish then cover up 
these eggs with sand or pebbles, and leave them to become fish in due 


course. All, therefore, that Man need do is to isolate these eggs from the | 


destructive accidents of rivers, and to furnish them with all the necessary 
conditions. This has been accomplished by the simple plan of Geutn and 
Remy, who, under the patronage of the Government, have stocked streams 
and rivers in various parts of France. In a report made by Dr. Haxo, to 
the Academy of Sciences, in 1849, we read that these men had formed a 
piece of water, belonging exclusively to them, in which they have now 
between five and six millions of trout, aged from one to three years. 
There is news to fly-fishers, and gentlemen whose trout streams are im- 


poverished! 





The necessary intolerance of all Establishments is the shadow which 
accompanies their light. 


claimed Papal infallibility. 
Tout protestant fit Pdpe une Bible & la main, 
and experience of the papal pretensions of every sect should have taught 
the author of To Think or not to Think, that no more charity was to be 
expected from Independent Dissenters, than from other infallible teachers. 
Three students of St. John’s-wood New College are expelled for heresy. 
The heresy does not seem clear. The whole case is pitiable. The College 
plays a contemptible part, such as must infalhbly injure it, not only in the 
aminds of those who think with Tennyson— 
There lives more faith in houest donht 
Pelieve me, than in half the creeds ; 


As BoiLeau admirably said, every Protestant 





but also in the minds of all who think of the great office which 
College assumes in training the souls of young men. And yet the 
played by the College seems inevitable. If any doubt is to be allowed, 
why not all doubt? and against that the whole spirit of the College rises 
in indignant protest. It is not a Thinking Shop, as ARISTOPHANES 
jeeringly styled the School of Socrates. It is not a place where Youth 
is led upwards through Free Inquiry to Faith. On the contrary, it abhors 
and denounces Free Inquiry as born of Satan. It has the Trath to teach 
and Dr. Harris is the Prophet. The Principal of New College is the Pope ; 
to doubt what he teaches is to be heretical. Laughable and pitiable, this 
is, nevertheless, inevitable. 





| JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
| Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 


Routledge 


Weng a market record to be kept of our intellectual imports, and the 
| doings” in poets and novelists registered as eggs and cheeses are, people 
would, perhaps, be surprised to sce how the literature of our American 
| kinsmen is spreading amongst us. Who does not remember the smart 
snub of their literary pretensions by Sydney Smith, which brought down 
the reply of the crack Yankee reviewer, who refuted the sarcasm by in- 
stancing a dozen writers of whom Europe was content to be ignorant? 
The reviewer could make a far better reply now! English editions of 
| American authors crowd our booksellers’ windows. Emerson has been 
| reprinted, in whole or in part, in three forms. Hermann Melville, Edgar 
| Poe, Hawthorne, Dana are well known; Holmes is beginning to be 
| known, though slowly, for though he ranks among his countrymen as the 
first in wit, our own present literature is so very rich in that particular, 
| that we can “compete with the foreigner” (as the politicians say), and 
scarcely need that article from him. But evidences of a distinctly original 
literature are beginning to be apparent in America, and we shall no longer 
have to deal with them as savages do with Europeans, getting glass heads 
and Birmingham buttons in exchange for ivory and gold dust! 

Truly, until within these last few years, the literary aspect of America 
was melancholy enough. Washington Irving had to complain in a half 
sad, half humorous manner that the English people seemed to wonder 
that he could write elegant English. He had to devote an essay (he, a 
man so English in sentiment) to our Serta gripe of his country- 
men. The bitterer Americans ferociously abused their countrymen for 
their “servility” to British criticism. Everywhere they strove to throw 
off that degrading influence—they declared that they ought to havea 
“national” literature—a literature (to quote their favourite image) that 
would match their ** Niagara!” Yet with all this noise their devotion to 
the good old mother country’s writings remained passionate and intense. 
When they wanted to praise Cooper they called him the ‘ American 
Scott ;” each young poet of promise was their own particular “ Tenny- 
son ;” and we are not sure how many verbose bigots the North American 

| Review protested to be American A——s! The history of their literature 
is, indeed, full of excitement—quarrels—hates—aspirations—exacerba- 
tions. There is something quite touching in watching the eagerness with 
which they snap up every little crumb of literary promise. Their “ Poets 
| of America” tn some hundreds—and there are ‘“* Female Poets” to 
match. Each collection is a gigantie “ Poet's Corner,” admitting almost 
every rhymer in the land. Our holy little nook in Westminster Abbey 
would not hold half of them, if they were stowed there ‘in bulk” up to 
the roof. All this activity—this eagerness to give notoriety to everybody 
(for each of the above-mentioned collections has little “‘ Memoirs” of the 
luminaries) had some promise in it. But why was the “ nationality” so 
much insisted on; or, at least, why was “ British ” influence handled with 
such asperity ? Rome imitated Greece. And yet the Yankees are our 
relations, and they seem, or try to seem, disgusted that their intellectual 
faces should show a family likeness! Did they expect that a slip from the 
British oak would produce something better than acorns the very first 
season? They should have had a little more moderation; and learned 
from Dr. Watts (for some of them have imitated even Dr. Watts) that 
their “little hands were never made” to tear their brother's critical eyes. 
| Let it be fairly admiited that they have made their literature in our image, 
| as they could not but do; and force us not to apply chemical tests to their 
| authors, to reveal the quantity of Gibbonism in their Preseott—of Ten- 


nysonianism in their Longfellow—the traces of the use of Cockney per- 
fumes in the millinery wares of Willis. Nationality is a noble thing, but 
not this unjust pretence to it. We most heartily admire their great 
mountains and hies—we were sorry when Emerson told us that— 

The God who made New Hampshire 

Taunted the lofty land 

With little men. 


We are glad that it is our blood that rules in that noble continent. At 
the same time we should remember with grief that “ Mumbo-Jumbo's 
worship is the leading intellectual feature even of the mountains of the 
moon; and heartily admiring Niagara (except when it is introduced in 
verse), we must not let ourselves be deafened by it. 

We have spoken thus freely on certain little weaknesses, that our 
readers might the more confidingly take on trust what we have to say 
with equal emphasis of the hopeful aspect of American letters which we 
set out with remarking. A breath of genius, as steady as a trade wind, 
breathes through all the books of Melville—the spirit of Hawthorne 18 ed 
fresh, healthy, and rich as the beautiful plant (call us not sentimental !), 
| with its locks of siller gray,” his namesake. And in Lowell, of whom 
we have now something to say specially, we recognise a fine-minded, high 
spirited, original man-of-letters, deserving to be better known here. We 
have heard of him, now and then, for the last few years, by fits and starts 

just as the westerly winds blow fragments of his work in our way. He is 
one of the Boston literati; which we specify not without due reason, for 
| America has its distinct seats of polite letters. New Yorkshath one set 0 
writers Boston another—Philadelphia a third. And Boston, perba 
| would not forgive us if we did not give her her fair claim openly: 
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Though, to be sure, we confess that, as Englishmen, we could not pretend 
jo assign a writer, by his style, to his particular city. It would puzzle us 
to discern the peculiarity, as much as the moderns are puzzled to deter- 
mine the real nature of the “ Patavinity ” attributed to Livy. 

The first work of Lowell's which was reprinted here was a volume of 
« Conversations on the Old Poets,” wanting dramatic reality as a book of 
colloquies, certainly ; and, indeed, not pretending to that species of excel- 
Jence; but it contains a great deal of good, fresh criticism—a hearty 
warmth of appreciation for the Elizabethans throughout—with a strong 
tincture, by the bye, of Emersonian philosophy. It was a book evidently 
written under the influence of all the “‘ newest views” about literature in 

eral, and distinguished by a particularly high appreciation of Keats. 

e suppose it was an early book of the writer's, for the style had the 
faults of youth. There was an almost absurd redundancy of metaphors, 
and all the more brilliant parts of rhetoric, about it; every point of criti- 
cism was sent whizzing into you feathered by a trope. Each paragraph 
reminded you of a boy’s sprig of thorn, tipped at every prickle with a daisy. 
There were passages of high poetic beauty, too; yet these were so rheto- 
rically formed, that knowing, as we have all reason to know now-a-days, 
the difference between poetic writing and writing poetry, you could not 
help anticipating that the author would write poems with some apprehen- 
sion. Wal, he has published “ Poems” in the orthodox form, and of 
these, two separate A have been published in this country. In 
America he ranks high as a poet, and very high as a man of letters. He 
has published two other works since his poems, the “ Fable for Crities ” 
and the “ Biglow Papers,” neither of which, we believe, has been reprinted 
here, though highly deserving of English types. But first, of his 
“Poems.” Are they entirely satisfactory ? Can we introduce him to our 
readers as an original Singer ? 

It is no easy matter to draw the line, and very hard to explain the law 
by which you feel yourself compelled to draw it, which separates a literary 
artist of poetic mind and taste, from a poet proper. Who would deny 
poetic merit to a great deal of Bulwer’s prose ¥—Yet still fewer could 
read his professed poems with genuine gusto. It is the case with many 
eminent and, in their own way, excellent writers. We don’t speak of the 
common herd, of course—those who give us huge bulk with little value,— 
works, like a lump of the old currency of Sparta, weighing a wagon-load, 
and worth only a few pounds,—but of fine-minded, able men. You ad- 
mire their poems, perhaps, yet are far from enjoying in them the true de- 
light, the peculiar joy, the something which, like true love, is one and 
one only, counterfeit it what may! Is Lowell (with whatever reluc- 
tance) to be classed with these last-mentioned writers, who are only gods 
by the half-blood, and mortal, according to the destiny of the mortal 
parent P—Let us open his volume. 

The long poem—of course there is a long poem—is “ A Legend of 
Brittany,” a feudal story of a knight, who first seduces and then murders 
a girl of ineffable beauty. A very sad story, indeed, crowned at last, too, 
with a climax of supernatural terror, and the death of the false lover. It 
is told in the offava rima. Here is a stanza, wherein we hear of the 
beauty of poor Margaret, the heroine :— 


“ None looked upon her but he straightway thought 


Of all the greenest depths of country cheer, 
And into each one’s heart was freshly brought 
What was to him the sweetest time of year; 
So was her every look and motion fraught 
With out-of-door delights and forest lere ; 

Not the first violet on a woodland lea 

Seemed a more visible gift of spring than she.” 

Surely a graceful damsel—dewy and alluring enough!—Listen to a 

note or two more ; we have— 
“Flooded, he seemed, with bright delicious pain, 
As if a star had burst within his brain.” 
and we hear of— 
“ golden bees, 
Drowsily humming in the orange-trees.” 
but when we have fallen into the low, melancholy musical swing of the 
harrative, recognising a thoughtful, feeling mind, with a perception of the 
beautiful, we exclaim, presently, that we “have heard the nightingale 
herself.” There is too strong a likeness to Keats here,—a pervading air 
of imitation which resembles Keats, as you will sometimes see a not very 
good-looking boy resemble a beautiful mother. We see it in the best 
parts, and still more in turns of transition, and the order of arrangement, 
—not to mention in “ drizzly murmurs,” and distinct quaintnesses of ex- 
pression. 

We do not say that Mr. Lowell is an imitator—a fashioner ab extra 
of materials, in deliberate and conscious imitation of other pocts. We 
only say that, in his collection, there is so strong an evidence of the effect 
of their minds upon one so intensely appreciative, that you are too much 
reminded of them. Perceiving the poetic mind to be his, and that im any 
case he must have written poctry, we yet have sometimes too clear an 
evidence of the effect of his studies. The honey smells of the particular 
flowers ; or, rather, he gives you, every now and then, in the midst of 

eems original in treatment, a distinct glimpse of some poetic face, which, 

Y force of sheer love, he has come to resemble in his own, as Lavater 
tells you you will, in time, resemble the faee dear to you. He has evi- 
dently been a good deal formed by Tennyson. 

The “ Fountain ” is a pleasing, spirited little poem :— 

“Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn to night! 


“Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow ! 


| 


“ Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day ! 
“ Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary. 
* * * * 
“ Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ;— 
“ Glorious fountain ! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee !” 

But we are inclined to rank “ Rosaline” as the first in merit; it has a 
beauty and sadness of its own which is touching. And next to it, we may 
place the * Vision of Sir Launfal,”—from which we will make a quota- 
tion,—as very characteristic of a kind of way of thinking and speaking 
popular in America, and which has a not unattractive oddness about 
it. Lowell has been complaining of the age ;—for he is very strong 
against “slavery,” sympathizes with the moral questions of the day, an 
does not worship the dollar :— 

“ Earth gets its price for what earth gives us, 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrines us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Zach ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
“For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking : 
*Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price paid for the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


The quotation we have just given brings us to the consideration of 
Mr. Lowell’s humorous poems, and we must unhesitatingly assign them 
to the highest place among his efforts—from no wish to depreciate the 
volume from which we have just been extracting, but because such seems 
to us the true state of the case. In the Biglow Papers—which, as little 
known here, we desire to point out to our reading friends—there are 
touches of humour—flashes of sunny ridicule—unmatched in comic lite- 
rature in our day by anybody’s ridicule, except Hood's, of our professed 
humourists. Mr. Hosea Biglow expresses himself on such themes as the 
Mexican War and the Slavery Question, in the genuine Yankee dialect, 
the effect of which sometimes is irresistibly droll. Hosea log.— 

*« Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
An’ you've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God, 
«’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Makes the thing a grain more right ; 
*Taint a follerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight ; 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’meut aint to answer for it, 
God ’ll send the bill to you.” 
Or take the following, from a poem called What Mr. Robinson thinks :— 
“ We were gittin on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees 0’ wut’s right an’ wut aint, 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 

* * es « * * 

Parson Wilbur he calls all these arguments lies, 
Sez they’re nothing on airth but jest fee, faw, fum ; 
An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies, 
Is half on it ignorance, and t’other half rum ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it aint no sech thing; an’, of course, so must we. 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum and a fife, 
To git some on ‘em office, an’ some of ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
tobinson he 
Sez they did'nt know everythin’ down in Judee !” 


These are specimens, and we think pretty fair ones, of Hosea Biglow’s 
humorous Yankeeism. He gives us, also, a rub at the pious editor of his 
native land, who says— 

“I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 
To pint the people to the goal 





Au’ in the traces lead ’em ; 
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“ Palsied the arm that forges yokes, 
At my fat contracts squinting ; 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 
Inter the gov’ment printing.” 
and who concludes by saying :— 
“Tn short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid valley.” 


Nor does the august Senate escape, for there is a poem describing a 
great-speech of Calhoun’s, which also deserves quotation :— 


“ ¢«Slavery’s a thing thet depends on complexion, 

It’s God’s law thet fetters on black skins don’t chafe ; 

Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection !) 

Wich of our onnable body ’d be safe ?’ 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Mister Hannigan 
Afore he began agin, 
‘Thet exception is quite opportoon,’ sez he.” 
How capital is the following stanza !— 

“©The mass ought to labour an’ we lay on soffies, 
‘Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom’s arce ; 
It puts all the conninest on us in office, 

An’ reelises our Maker’s orig’nal idee, 
Sez John C, Culhoun, sez he ;— 
* Thet’s ez plain,’ sez Cass, 
Ez thet some one’s an ass,— 
It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,’ sez he.” 


These are only fragments,—but they are drops by which the critic may 
judge of the quality of the brew. Had we space to quote from the Fable 
for Critics, we could bring passages of equal aan in a different 
way—polished sketches of character and pointed epigrams in plenty— 
though we dare say Mr. Lowell is sorry, by this time, that he quizzed 
poor Margaret Fuller so unmercifully. Apropos of aieden~abi 
that the bitterness of political controversy taints the waters of literature, 
even among our Transatlantic friends; and that your Muse as well as 
yourself is liable to be tarred and feathered, if you are too strongly on 
either side of the great questions of the day. 

The chief reason why we should be inclined to rank Lowell’s humorous 
above his serious poems, is that they are more oviginal—which we should 
think a very excellent one. But from a Latin motto which he has put to 
the Biglow, we are inclined to think that he feels his poems to be un- 
appreciated. We should be sorry to think so, for American poems of much 
less worth have had a great popularity here. At all events, nobody can 
doubt that he is a writer of great excellence, and of whom we may expect 
to have great things some of these days. 





GUIZOT ON. CORNEILLE. 
Corneille and his Times. By M. Guizot. Bentley. 
Corneille et son Temps. Etude Littéraire. Par M. Guizot. W. Jeffs. 
Tuts solid yet brilliant piece of literary history is worth attentive study 
on all accounts. Written at the commencement of Guizot’s long and, as 


relieve | 








regards literature, illustrious career, it has none of the faults of youth, and 
most of the — which have made his name. A certain tempered | 
gravity of style becoming the “high argument’’—an extent and exacti- | 


tude of sagacious erudition such as we might expect to find in any work 


signed by him—an elevation of tone of criticism more like what we find | 


in Lessing and Goethe than in French writers—and a general inter- 


ties the volume exhibits. On the per contra side one may note, especially | 


in the earlier portions, a complacency in moral platitude, an oracular 
utterance of truisms and falseisms common enough in Guizot’s writing, and 
the pervading defect of that limited appreciation of poetry, as if pc wef 
were, so to speak, only versified reason, a defect which, to any but a French 


to do, and would absolutely destroy that lively but tranquil pleasure which 
hope to find in the enjoyment of the arts. Far, therefore, from bringing us ters 
to our own personal interests and recollections, and to our own individual posit; 
the effect of the drama ought to be to divert our minds entirely therefrom; far from 
concentrating our attention upon the narrow circle of our real existence, it should, 
on the contrary, make us lose sight of it in order to transport us into our possible 
existence, and occupy us not with what really occurs to us, but with what we ma’ 
be—not with the particular circumstances which have called our faculties rand 
operation, but with those faculties themselves, as they may be displayed when 
everything stimulates, and nothing checks, their development. Our enjoyment i 
then derived from ourselves, and we revel in the exalted feeling of our existence, of 
that state in which, as Mme. de Lafayette used to say, ‘to be happy, it is onl 
necessary to exist;’ and this happiness is so thoroughly the result of the movement 
imparted to our soul, independently of the object by which it is occasioned, that 
any idea of reality, connected with that object, would destroy our pleasure, and 
change it into an entirely different feeling. If the illusion could carry us a. far 
away as to make us believe that we really saw, in Hippolyte, that which the drama 
presents to us as a fiction, namely, a virtuous young man, the victim of a most 
infamous calumny, could we take delight in such a spectacle? Would it not inspire 
on the contrary, with the bitterest emotion and the most cruel anguish? Should 
we take pleasure in beholding Cleopatra actually planning, in our presence, the 
death of her two sons? Horror-stricken, we should turn away our eyes from such 
a monster. When the haughty Nicoméde, bound in chains by cowards, and 
delivered over to that Flaminius whom he has degraded in our eyes by his con. 
tempt, is sent captive to Rome, which he had so boldly defied,—when, rising 
superior to this humiliating reverse of fortune, he exclaims:— 

‘J'irai, jirai, Seigneur, vous le voulez ainsi ; 
: Et jy serai plus roi que vous n’étes ici,’ 
'f we could believe in the truth of what the poet represents to us, would not the 
pleasure which is occasioned us by the magnanimity of the hero be stifled, or at 
least diminished, by the anger which we should feel at his unworthy position? 
But we believe nothing; we content ourselves with feeling, without mingling any- 
thing with that impression which is sufficient to absorb our whole soul, and repel 
all extraneous ideas. 

“ Just as, in bodily exercises, any insignificant object that may be presented to 
our aim, concentrates our entire attention upon the mere development of our 
physical powers; so, in these mental games, which are solely intended to promote 
the exercise of our moral faculties, we engage with that vigorous satisfaction which 
springs from greater energy of existence. If a little pain be mingled with this 
satisfaction, the evil of suffering is then, nevertheless, no more contained in the 
movement which animates us, than the pleasure of feeling; and this evil does not 
resume its true nature unless too acute a pain warn us of the presence of an enemy 
—unless an innocent conflict be changed into a dangerous combat, and disturb us 
with a consciousness of our weakness, instead of occupying us with the employment 
of our strength.” 


The last passage seems to us profound in its psychological insight. 
Guizot thus leads us to the central source of the delight Corneille in- 
spires :— 

“Among these feelings there is one which is the perfection of our nature, the 
last degree of soul enjoyment, of an enjoyment which is the delightful proof of its 
noble origin and its glorious destiny. This feeling is admiration, the sentiment of 
the beautiful, the love of all that is great, enthusiasm for all that is virtuous; it 
awakens us to emotion at the aspect of a master-piece, excites us at the narrative 
of a noble action, and intoxicates us with the mere idea of a virtue which is eter- 
nally separated from us by an interval of three thousand years. Will such a 
feeling allow the drama to be cold, and the spectator to be passionless? — Will that 
be too calm a movement for tragedy which, hurrying the whole soul beyond itself, 
snatching it, so to speak, from earth and the bonds which chain it thereto, trans- 
ports it, as with a single bound, to the loftiest regions within reach of its attain- 
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mingling of the literary and historical points of view : these are the quali- men Put the question to any man who has just experienced this sublime feeling, 


to any man who has just heard the Qwil mourtit! of old Horace thundered forth in 
all its energy. ‘ We are,’ says Raymond de Saint-Mare, ‘at once surprised and 
enchanted to find ourselves so brave; and it is certain that, if we were placed in 


| the position of the elder Horace, and found ourselves animated for a moment by the 


mind, necessarily impairs the criticism. Still, making every deduction, | 


the book is a valuable one, and we earnestly commend it to our readers. 

It opens with a rapid sketch, brief yet full, of the state of literature pre- 
vious to Corneille. Then follows an essay on the life and works of Cor- 
neille, wherein the biography is meagre and indistinct, but the criticism 
elaborate and admirable: it is thus essentially an essay, not a biography. 
The gradual rise of the dramatic art is indicated by a few decisive details, 
and the reader learns to place himself at the right point of view. Three 
chapters on Corneille’s contemporaries, Chapelain, Dias, and Scarron, 
complete the subject-matter of the work. 

Our extracts shall be as various as the contents. On the oft-debated 
question, of the reason of the delight we feel in tragedy, Guizot has some 
admirable remarks, from which we select the following :— 

“But there is another source of pleasure to which the arts should repair; a 
pleasure the more desirable, because it is more complete and prolonged, because it 


develops and perfects the faculty which it calls into play, whereas violent emotions 


deaden and obliterate it. Our faculties have been given to us for our use; and the 
pleasure connected with the exercise of each one of them renders its use agreeable 
to us, and holds them all in readiness to subserve our various wants. As these 





wants are seldom sufficient to give them full employment, and to develop all their | 


energy, these same faculties incessantly demand of us suitable opportunities for 
bringing them into action; and, in the repose in which they are left by the tran- 


quillity of our life, they seek to exercise themselves upon objects in conformity to | 
their nature, although foreign to the immediately useful end which it is not always | 


incumbent upon them to attain. Thus the mind, not finding means for constant 
employment in attention to our own interests, yields itself to purely speculative 
combinations, which have no connexion with our individual position; and this 
exercise of the soul, being devoid of all reference to ourselves, is one of the liveliest 
pleasures that man can experience. With the emotions produced by our personal 
interests are mingled incitements of desire, fear, and hope, destined to stimulate us 
to action, which would become intolerable in a position with which we had nothing 


saine greatness of soul as inspired him, we could not prevent ourselves from feeling 


No! we are not surprised; we are not proud; we feel no return upon ourselves and 
our habitual existence; we live the new life into which the poet has transported 
us; but this life becomes our own, and we feel it grow more animated because it 
has found within us faculties capable of more powertul development. — It is not the 
grandeur or the virtue of old Horace which elevates us; it is our own grandeur, 
our own virtue; it is that feeling which, in real life, finding itself too often crushed 
beneath the weight of interest or of circumstances, here plays at will in the open 
fields of the imagination, and attains, without effort, that exaltation which is the 
last degree of happiness placed within our power to experience.” 

When we read of — 

Le grand Condé pleurant aux vers du grand Corneille, 

we know that the great Condé wept heroic tears of sympathy with the 
greatness Corneille typified ; and we understand the admiration which al 
Frenchmen feel for the gascon sublimity of these types. But to talk of 
Corneille as a dramatist in the sense in which we apply the words to 
Racine, Shakspeare, or Goethe, is to confound one source of pleasure with 
another. In the delineation of character he departs wholly from nature, 
and escapes the grand difficulty of representing a complex being moved by 
fluctuating and conflicting impulses. He treats the pec of life as if it 
were a chess-board, and all its moves simple. The motives are direct and 
simple; the minds they move are isolated abstractions not wondrously 
complex realities. If he places a conflict of two passions, such as love 
and duty, in the same breast, he never fuses them, but leans now to this 
side, now to that. Such a character as Hermione or Phédre he had no 
glimpse of. Hence the stately weariness of his works. Truly does 
Guizot say :— 

“More contlicts of passion, and a little more weakness, would have rendered 
Corneille’s heroes more constantly true and dramatic; even their virtue, which may 
often be regarded as the principal personage in the piece, would have interested us 
more, if, though equally able to conquer, it had been attacked by more potent 
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foes, and had visibly incurred greater dangers, All the vigour of his noble genius 
was requisite to discover a sufficient source of interest in those singular characters 
which he alone could create and sustain; he alone has succeeded in awakening our 
uncertainty and curiosity by their very inflexibility, which, as it is announced at 
the outset, does not permit them to yield to the slightest weakness, and multiplies 
successively around them embarrassments which ceaselessly necessitate greater and 
more extraordinary efforts. If we were less convinced of Emilie’s firmness, we 
should feel less alarmed on her account, at the resolution of Cinna to die if she will 
not permit him to break up the conspiracy. In such a struggle, an ordinary 
character should succumb, and it only remains to be seen whether it will sacrifice 
its love or its vengeance; but we well know that Emilie will renounce neither the 
one nor the other. What course, then, will she pursue? She hesitates; not as to 
her choice, but as to her means; what shall it be? What but this:— 

‘* * . * Qu’il achéve et dégage sa foi, 

Et qu'il choisisse aprés de la mort ou de moi.” 

“Jn order to attain to this invincible power, which will make all around it bend 
to its influence, a man must absolutely have separated himself from all that other- 
wise enters into the composition of human nature; he must have completely ceased 
to think of all that, in real life, occurs to alter the forms of that ideal grandeur of 
which the imagination can conceive no possibility except when, isolating it, so to 
speak, from all the other affections, it forgets that which renders its realization so 
difficult and so infrequent. The imagination of Corneille had no difficulty in lend- 
ing itself to this isolation; the loftiness of his inventions was sustained by his 
inexperience in the common affairs of life; as he introduced into his own ordinary 
actions none of those ideas which he employed in the creation of his heroes, so in 
the conception of his heroes he introduced none of the ideas of which he made use 
in ordinary life. He did not place Corneille himself in their position: the observa- 
tion of nature did not occupy his attention; a happy inspiration frequently led him 
to divine it; but his unassisted imagination, gathering together outlines of a far 
more simple character, coinposed for him a sort of abstract model of a single quality, 
a being without parts, if I may be allowed the expression, capable of being set in 
motion by a single impulse, and of proceeding in a single direction.” 

But we must refer the reader to this volume for more ample apprecia- 
tion of Corneille, and, meanwhile, borrow from it another extract or so. 
Here is a glance at 

A TROUBADOUR’S LOVE. 

“Much love, therefore, was not necessary to inspire a poet; but the little love 
that he really felt, he could make large enough to fill his verses, just as scruples 
magnify devotion and occupy life. Pierre Vidal, a troubadour of Marseilles, who 
loved Adelaide de Roque-Martine, the wife of the Viscount of Marseilles, was so 
unfortunate in his amours as to afford sport to the Viscount himself. One day the 
poet found the Viscountess asleep and snatched a kiss; she awoke and was very 
angry. Probably Vidal annoyed her still more as a lover than he amused her as a 
poet; for, delighted at having found a pretext for getting rid of a troublesome 
almirer, whose poetry was his only merit, she persisted so inexorably in her anger, 
that even her husband could not obtain Vidal’s pardon. In despair, or thinking 
that he ought to be so, Vidal embarked for the Holy Land, in the suite of King 
Richard. As poetical in his bravery as in his amours, and doubtless one of those 
‘whose tongue,’ to use Petrare’s phrase, ‘was at once their lance and sword, their 
casque and buckler,’ he fancied that he had performed great exploits, and so 
celebrated them in his songs. After several singular adventures, he returned to 
France, still enamoured of the Viscountess of Marseilles, although in the meantime 
he had married a wife of his own, and miserable at not having obtained a return 
of the kiss which he had snatched. What Vidal demanded was not a new kiss, but 
a liberal gift of the old one: not to have granted him this would have been very 
cruel. At the request of her husband, the Viscountess yielded at last; Vidal was 
satisfied, and so well satisfied that, after having written a song in commemoration 
of his happiness, he ceased to pursue an amour which furnished no further theme 


for his Muse.” 


_And here a hint to such of our fair friends as try to keep up the delu- 
sion of 
PLATONIC LOVE. 
“Next to the ladies of that lofty rigidity which Mme. de Montansier displayed 
perhaps with unusual ostentation, came those more tender blue-stockings, whose 
gave admission to love, but on conditions which imparted to it either the 
vagueness of objectless desire, or the refinement of desireless feeling. ‘ 'These false 
pretenders to delicacy,’ says Saint-Evremond, ‘ have robbed love of its most natural 
features; thinking to give it something more precious in exchange, they have 
transferred the seat of passion from the heart into the mind, and changed impulses 
into ideas. This great purification has its origin in an honest abhorrence of 
sensuality; but they are not less removed from the true nature of love than the 
most voluptuous; for lore has as little to do with speculations of the understand- 
tng as with brutality of the appetite.” 


The translation of this work is done with great care and occasional 
tlicity. An index ought to have been added. When will publishers 


become sufficiently alive to the value of an index in all works of 
teference ? 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

An Analytical Catalogue of Mr. Chapman's Publications. John Chapman. 
THE various works published by Mr. John Chapman are here classified and briefly 
Gnalyzed, so that if the title of any works arrest your attention, you may at once 
from the analysis learn whether the subject matter and the tone of thought suits 
you. As a guide to the purchaser of books this catalogue is worthy of general 
imitation ; and the analyses being performed with remarkable ability, the catalogue 
becomes in itself a valuable work, for it contains the sort of outline of each book a 
student would make for himself after reading it. 


Gardener's Record. Part IV. R. Groombridge and Son. 
opular Scripture Zoology. By Maria E. Catlow. Reeve and Co. 
y ome Circle. Vol. VI. W.S. Johnson, 
Garland of Gratitude. Vy Joseph Dare. John Chapman, 
A lings. By William Whitmore. 








: y 2. John ——- 
jay on National Secular Education. By William Burden, . Burton, Leicester, 
yy Reading Book. By James Whitton. William Collins. 
cond Reading Book. Wy James Whitton. William Collins, 
The Chi Reading Book. By James Whitton. William Collins, 
Fr # Grammar. By the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A, George Bell, 

ee Constitution of Government, By 8. P, Andrews. John Chapman, 








English Alice. A Poem. By A. J. Evelyn. W. Pickering. 
Shakspeare. Par M. Guizot, W. Jeffs. 
Covactite = M. Guise. as oe pt 

vacts for Electors on Finance and Trade. . Torrens. Chapman . 
Sibbie Marsh's Three Eras. , Chapman and Hall. 
Philips’ Emigrant’s Guide to Australia, J. C. Bishop. 
Book of the Stage. 8. G. Collins. 
Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizot. R. Bentley. 
Woman's Life ; or, the Trials of Caprice. By E. Carlen. 3 vols, R. my 
Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India. By C. Raikes. aoe and Hall. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Blackwood and Son 
The Blithedale Romance. Vy Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Free Church of Ancient Christendom. By B. H. Cooper. A. Cockshaw,. 
The Artificial Production of Fish. By Piscarius. Reeve and Son. 
To Think or Not to Think. By W. White. R. Theobald, 
The Parlour Library—The Wilmingtons. Simms and M‘Intyre. 


The Bookcase—Life in Mexico. By Madame Calderon. Simms and M‘Intyre. 


Portfolio, — : 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Jseful encourage 
itsel!.—GorTug, 





Sudden indisposition prevents the continuation of the series of articles on 
COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 


this week, 


[A further subscription from J. P., of Penzance, and from two friends, amounting to 
10s., has to be acknowledged for the Comte Fund. With regard to the book J. P. 
inquires after, nothing as yet can be decided. } 





THE DISCIPLINE OF ART. 
Lerrer I.—To A A. 


Art is that perfection of human culture which restores civilization to 
nature. It supplies the means of cultivating faculties which otherwise, in 
cities and enclosed lands, might remain with feebler exercise. But from 
writings which I have recently seen, unpublished as well as published, by 
men with an enlarged faith in Art as well as by unlucky sceptics, it appears 
to me that the precise nature of its operation is not so well understood as 
it should be; and if I can better that understanding to some extent it will 
be by repeating that which you and I, most excellent friend, have already 
considered on this head. 

Be it understood that I use the word Art in its widest sense, to signify 
that symmetrical reflex of nature which consists of poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Criticism is not more necessary to Art than 
St. Pierre was necessary to the existence of a Paul and Virginia; and yet 
a right understanding is the atmosphere in which Art best flourishes and 
best works out its great ends. It is commonly granted that it “ refines 
the mind,” but we are not often told very intelligibly how it does so. By 
“ministering to a refined pleasure,” is the ordinary notion; and the per- 
fection of that operation is supposed to be attained when Art realizes so 
much ‘ purity” as to give no pleasure at all. It is then, we are told, truly 
“intellectual.” 

Art is not “ intellectual,” in the ordinary sense of that word; and hence 
it follows that the best artists are not always the best critics, since they do 
not always perceive the intellectual relations of their own office. It no 
more needs a critically intellectual faculty of review to make an artist, 
than a healthy man needs the science of physiology to digest his dinner. 
The work of other faculties, Art is destined to the development of other 
faculties : it belongs to a range of faculties which lie between the scientific 
intellect and the material instincts, and especially to those feelings of the 
“heart” or “ soul’? whose development is usually considered to distinguish 
man from the lower creation. Poetry may be intellectual; but we are all 
conscious that didactic poetry is calculated to have a much feebler hold of 
the mind than other kinds. Music and painting cannot be didactic. The 
emotions expressed by the inflections of the voice teach us, by an inverse 
operation on the nervous perceptions, to excite similar emotions with the 
inflections of the voice: those inflections, rendered symmetrical and uttered 
by the voice itself, or by the instruments which the voice can make to 
vibrate in sympathy with itself, are Music. Music is nothing else but the 
rhythmical expression of feelings through the medium of sound. Even 
“« imitative music”’ is not properly so called, but as an imitation of feelings 
it only suggests the idea of objects which it cannot depict. Painting is 
the representation of visual objects ; amongst others, the class of objects 
with which it most chiefly deals are such as express the emotions by the 
outward signs. It is common to hear people talk of “ an inward expres- 
sion;”’ but we must bear in mind that the most inward feeling can only be 
set forth in painting by an imitation of the surface—in sculpture, by the 
material form. Certain emotions produce certain changes of form and 
colour: the sight of such forms and colours sympathetically suggests those 
emotions—a gay face produces a sense of gaiety—a melanchely face, of 
melancholy—an awe-stricken face, of awe—and so on; but the painter’s 
sole medium is the surface, and he can only suggest that which can be 
suggested by means of the visual surface. Neither the musician nor the 
painter can pourtray thoughts, but only the feelings which thoughts pro- 
duce, as they are expressed on surface or in sound; and although the poet 
can extend Ais art most nobly in the region of thought, yet we are all 
conscious that his strength declines as he wanders from the common 
domain of Art into the alien region of intellectual propositions. 

Why it is that art derives additional strength from becoming rhythmical 
we do not clearly know; probably the reason lies so deeply within our inti- 
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mate and instinctive nature, that it cannot be drawn forth analytically. Tha’ 
it is so, we know; and we may conjecture the reason to be, that a rhythm- 
ical form assimilates the medium of art to our organic nature, appealing 
to the aboriginal force within us, which makes our pulse beat rhythmically, 
and bends the forms of our bodies inexorably to a law of symmetry. The 
rhythmical form also enables us to insist upon the points which most should 
rivet attention, and to isolate the objects which we desire to contemplate 
in a shape for more easy review. 

Phrenologists, by a classification adopted even among those who do not 
accept phrenology as a complete science, divide our faculties into the in- 
tellectual powers, the moral feelings, and the propensities or instinctive 
forces subservient to animal life. The terms are bad—think of ‘ morals,” 
or things relating to manners and customs as a term for aboriginal faculties !— 
but the nature of the classification is generally comprehended : now what 
Science is to the intellectual faculties, what the Useful Arts are to the life- 
eherishing faculties, Art is to the moral feelings. Each division of our 
nature has a bearing on the rest, from which it cannot be separated ; but 
Art originates in the feelings, and works through them. 

Even Architecture does so: its power, as I have elsewhere said, is de- 
rived from its rhythmical adaptation of the laws of inorganic life—gravi- 
tation, cohesion, and balance. This is the reason why we always crave to 
see the supports which sustain a weight, and require that they look suffi- 
cient. A well poised structure presents, in a form rhythmically concen- 
trated and assimilated to our perception, a living example of the laws of 
inorganic life—those laws which—so far as we suppose ourselves to under- 
stand the code—sustain the Universe. Hence the feeling properly called 
sublime which great works of Architecture excite. 

One word as to the use of “the Ideal” in Art. I have already explained 
what that is, in the essay which I wrote for the Leader on the Pre-Raphael- 
tte School—that promising school, whose best students are just arriving at 
the age of puberty in Art !—but for the completeness of my subject I must 
briefly repeat it here. And if I seem too “ dry” in my analysis, I must 
still beseech your earnest attention, since I am thus dry because I am care- 
ful to establish a clear and solid basis. The common notion is, that the 
Ideal in Art—best understood by the use of the term in painting, though 
it is essential also in poetry and music—is attained by an eclectic process, 
which picks out the beauties of the different living examples, puts them 
together, and thus forms an imaginary type. But this notion is refuted 
by a closer reasoning, @ priori, by the history of Art, and by the practice 
of masters. It is attained thus :—by constantly copying the best living 
examples, but rejecting the accidental aberrations which in the individual 
mar perfect symmetry, the artist acquires a knowledge of the essential 
eliminated from the trivial ; and by the guide of that knowledge, he is able 
to trace the type through all its individual varieties. It will be perceived 
that the Ideal thus attained is not an exceptional but a general thing—it 
is the all purged of the exceptional—it is not factitious but natural—not 
imaginary but real. 

It is not optional, but essentially necessary to Art. In real life, the 
accidental is constantly explained by the essential; but Art, which brings 
its subject into one view, has neither the power nor the duty of explaining. 
For instance, to express the emotions of the soul through the surface, with 
which Painting deals, Art needs for its purpose a countenance so far 
conforming to the type as to be instantly and generally understood. A 
countenance which departs from the type—a “ plain face’-—may express 
the emotions clearly enough to those who have grown familiar with it; but 
to strangers, the peculiar form of the countenance distorts the meaning of 
the emotion, and does not convey it—the language is not intelligible. So 
likewise the position of an ill-shaped limb is unintelligible until we have 
seen that limb in several different postures, and therefore an ill-shaped 
limb is unfit for the purpose of Art. To carry the illustration further ; in 
nature a tree-trunk may look like a piece of bank, but you can correct the 
misconception by altering your point of view; which you cannot if the 
painter tantalize your insight by rendering the tree-trunk equivocal. Add 
to these considerations, that obscurities and equivocations in Art divert the 
mind from the main theme to trivialities. 

Art, then, originates with the feelings, reacts upon them, works by a 
rhythmical medium, and embodies itself in the forms of the Ideal. 

Originating with the feelings, re-acting upon them, Art is a powerful 
instrument of social discipline. Of course it must lose its power so soon 
as any attempt is made to divert it from its province, You can as little 
make Art didactic as you can paint with a violin, sing with a palette, 
compress a bale of cotton with the power of a telescope, or woo your bride 
with the help of Euclid. Art is an instrument to discipline the feelings, 
and the nature of which they are a part, through themselves. 

You will observe that moralists in our day treat those same feelings 
with capricious cruelty. Morality is the Louis Napoleon of philosophy, 
and tries to coerce its subjects by a coup d’état. Our other faculties are 
mostly trained by developement—the feelings are mostly trained by sup- 
pression. Now they exist, however they may be ignored, and they are too 
powerful for suppression; so that they simply break through the false 
discipline, and thus far stultify it. It is the special province of Art to 
cultivate the feelings in the legitimate way—by developement. If it tries 
to ignore the feelings, or suppress them, it ignores its own resources, and 
destroys itself. If it is powerful, it is powerful by the power of the feelings 
as they exist. It cannot work by figmentary or factitious feelings; it has 
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no poner through pedantry. Such feelings as we have—anger, fear, hope, 
love, exultation—those are at once the resources and the opportunity of 
Art, and it cannot act apart from them. It cannot convert them into! 
“proper” manufactured counterfeits, warranted safe; but must be content | 
to take them as they are. 

As they are in their most perfect expression and embodiment—in the 
Ideal. Here is the essential limitation of Art, its essential direction 
towards its true end of discipline. Art exercises its greatest power th 
the Ideal; it expresses the emotions in their ideal form; its most powerful 
influence is to excite the emotions in their ideal form—to impart the ideal 
form to them where they exist. 

Human beings are born with passions; you will not discipline those 
passions by ignoring them ; try to do so by suppressing them, and nature 
avenges herself by retorting upon the false moralist some depravity as the 
result of his handiwork. Let him try to extinguish the love of Victory in 
action, and he will produce either hypocrites or cowards; let him try to 
make ascetics monks, and he will make either morbid fanatics or more 
morbid debauchees. You discipline the passions effectually when you do 
it in the usual way for training the faculties—by cultivating them. Chiy 
teaches “ destructiveness” to be the powerful handmaid of nobleness and 
order. Poetry teaches ‘ young love’? to come out of its unhallowed 
retreats and to be beautiful in sentiment, hating the obscene and the 
brutish. By its exercise through the Ideal, true Art is rendered to a 
considerable extent impersonal—it thus inspires the higher emotion con- 
nected with the passion to which it relates, without the grosser or baser 
incidents. It is folly to suppose that the “ freest’? of poets or painters can 
teach more than instinct or ‘life’? inevitably teaches ; except that he will 
teach a higher form for passion than it would otherwise possess, Art, 
indeed, may pander to baser feelings, but only when it departs from the 
Ideal. Raphael can depict the sweet repose of conjugal delight, as in the 
Abraham and Sarah of the Loggie, without raising a thought but of 
tenderness, sweetness, clinging affection, and happiness the most “ refined;” 
while a Greuze, tracing the niceties of a shoulder or the minute disorders 
of a sleeve, will suggest ideas the most ‘ improper,” though the subject 
be only the head and shoulders of a girl ten or eleven years of age; but 
then Greuze violates Art, by elaborating trivialities, and still more by a 
meretricious expression which is artificial, not natural, and most egregiously 
by putting that expression in the face of an infant. In the sweet coun- 
tenance of Margaret in the summer-house, Retzsch teaches that the lover 
shall find his most exquisite victory where grace and refinement give him 
his bride. In the wildest verses of a Burns or an Alexander Smith—how 
those vehement echoes of southern ardour burst forth amid the ice of 
puritan Scotland !—the wild are taught to sow their wild oats in ground 
healthier than the back streets of cities. Yes, in their verse, passion 
stands forth in the sun of nature, fit to be sunned ; but what hideous 
mockeries of passion, what death of nature and corruption of life, go on 
under that same dreary ice of Seotch morals; for of all savage chaos, ugly 
and unredeemed, deathful and sinful, commend us to that underlying 
chaotic voleano which rages under the icy feet of Scottish Purity. Gentle, 
enslaved Purity walks to the kirk, never knowing of what she treads 
over, excepting through the terrible adumbrated denunciations of the 
minister; while the minister himself, not ignorant of the devil he de- 
nounces, keeps it a devil, down, down in its reeking cellar beneath the ice. 

We know something of this south of the Tweed; but your true “ hell 
upon earth” never keeps so well as under ice. 

I can discuss this question of discipline by development, however, more 
conveniently in treating of another passion, that of destruction—of 
“* murder ;”’ but I will reserve that for another letter. I only repeat now, 
that the function of Art is, to reflect human energies, to ennoble them by 
the Ideal, to submit them to the discipline of the symmetrical. I have 
already shown in part the method by which the operation is effected; I 
will explain it more exactly next time. 

The law for the true chivalry in Art, as in every other form of faith, if 
thoroughly enforced and interpreted by the plain dictate of nature, is— 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense.”’—Your ever faithful 





Tuornton Hunt. 





PASSAGES FROM A’ BOY’S EPIC, 
v. 
BACCHUS, 
Encincrurep by four hills that boldly face 
The four great winds, and touch the journeying stars, 
A forest, blooming with a lovelier life, 
So charms the traveller, that he half awaits 
The noiseless opening of those magic trees, 
To see, in some green depth of lonely shade, 
High presences, that sit at festal boards, 
And lift gold cups amid a marble calm. 
Nor dreams he wholly, but, with wondering eyes, 
Sees Gods and Godlike shapes ; while here the Fawns, 
And here blithe Satyrs chase the mocking Nymphs 
That fly, and as they fly, their yellow hair 
Floats round them like a gorgeous summer cloud. 
Cooling the breeze that murmurs round the hills, 
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Four fountains from a secret cradle leap, 

In silvery circling shafts, while clambering vines 
Run here and there, and catch slant gleams of sun; 
Or else red shadows from the burning West, 
Creep round old dreamy trees, while mystic birds 
Flit in and out among the glowing boughs, 

Or sing amid the leaves to sunset skies. 

Here all the children of the forest meet, 

And in a green and golden atmosphere, 

Wander delighted till great Bacchus come. 

At length a various sound far off was heard, 

As of a thousand instruments conjoined, 

And from each secret shade the sylvan train 
Went hand in hand to meet the approaching pomp, 
That to rapt gaze with herald splendours shone 
As when the unrisen sun shines under Heaven, 
And darkness drops down dead, and all the Gods 
Stand up, to see the glory roll below. 

Ere long it came: with faces all on fire 

The couriers of great Bacchus led the way, 

With clash of cymbal, gong, and blaring trump ; 
Then with loose tresses flowing down the air, 
Like bannered clouds, and faces raised aloft, 

And lips all white with dreadful prophecy, 

The Mienads came, leaving their mother’s side, 
To follow Bacchus over sea and land. 

They, twirling ivy wands, and tossing out 

Their long loose serpent locks, like breaking waves, 
Burst down the mountain side. Then others came, 
Crowned with white wreaths of wool, and bearing wands 
With wool entwined, that twinkling light diffused ; 
Murmuring a low and magic melody, 

Stately they marched with modulated step. 

Next, with proud crest in triple plumage reared, 

And shaking vellumed timbrels on their heads, 

The Corybantes came, and called the God, 

And called the mighty mother Cybele ; 

Then, with broad features, casting, as they moved, 
Voluptuous glances from large floating eyes, 

And girt with curious disarray of leaves, 

The Satyrs rolled, and leapt, and tumbled on. 

Then came the Fawns, that dwell near shining lakes, 
And draw wild musie out of reeds and pipes, 

To haunt the wanderer, when the evening fades, 

The Dryads now, and now the Oreads come, 

That hide in grey recesses of old trees, 

Or sleep long summer days in lily cups, 

By silver mere or by pale amber stream. 

Behind, to left and right, the Bacchiec train 

Now onward flows; the Bacchie train before 

Stoops down the slope of the huge shadowy hills, 
dlooming with foliage of the scarlet holm, 

And waving boughs of oak and olive-tree, 

A moving forest of tumultuous life. 

But to soft music lovelier forms succeed, 

In purple vestments clad, with zones more white 
Than snow that sleeps all day in vernal meads ; 

And on each head was set a silver star, 

That paused or moved whene’er they paused or moved. 
At length, before the sun a Splendour rose, 

In sparkling foam involved, which, as it soared 
Cloven midway, into the topless sky, 

The semblance of a chariot disclosed, 

Wrought of pure sunshine or primeval light. 

A thousand wheels a thousand wheels within, 

In countless evolutions circled round ; 

Strange modes of thought and processes of life, 
Busied with infinite contrivances, 

Made up the sacred chariot ; round and round 

The elemental living things were rolled, 

With dazzling speed and force of blinding winds. 
All forms of being, human and divine, 

All aspirations fair yet terrible, 

All shapes in earth and water, air and fire, 
Revolved and cireumvolved with eddying light. 
So with wolian musie sped the car, 

Divine, eternal, which beheld in dream, 

Or dreamlike fancy, is the archetype 

Of those enormous structures that wise men 
Now frame to chariot thought and mightier love, 
And yoking the white steeds of wave and fire, 
Thro’ day and night, thro’ field and city fly, 
Creating nobler life, that orient hours 

Shall see full grown, when on the brightening tide 
Of vext Humanity, an endless light 








Broods like reflected Heaven. So sped the ear. 
Within the chariot, shadowy and vast, . 
A scarce distinguishable shape appears, 

In awful grace, like images of Gods, 

When Gods look down upon the wondering earth. 
Erect he stood, and as the clouds rolled off, 

More clearly his colossal beauty showed ; 

There was eternity in his regard, ; 
Each limb was strong with an immortal youth, 

And in each action shone the perfect God. 

All stood out clear in that enfolding light, 

As in the splendour of a flaming town, 

When wild winds fan the fiery clement, 

Man, beast, dome, tower, and temple, show distinet, 
And loom out large and clear across the night. 

In folds innumerous o’er his shoulders fell 

A mantle, like the starry firmament, 

That over darkness hangs. Amid the throng 

Of sounds converging to one central din, 

Ile stood, up-gathered in a great repose, 

Holding in either hand the shadowy reins, 

That turned the sacred leopards, shadowy too. M. 


Che Arts. 








GRISI IN THE PROPHETE. 


In the Segraisiana there is a story of a German Count whose mistress, 
immensely ‘bored’ by him (oh! how love ca bore!) ran him twice 
through the body with his sword. He survived, but, ~— adds with 
surprise, “strange to say he felt as much indifference for her as if he had 
never loved her, and he attributed this to his loss of blood.” In those 
days love was attributed to the blood. I think I can guess another cause 
of his indifference. ‘* When lovely woman stoops to stabbing,” it is 
astonishing how one’s ardour cools.” The remark is true of “ spoken dag- 
gers” as of Toledos. 

I was led to think of this by a bit of bravado of mine on Saturday night. 
My admiration of Grisi’s beauty was controverted by a pretty woman, 
who thought she looked “too fierce.” ‘TI like fierceness,” said I, twirl- 
ing two fingers in those luxuriant black whiskers of mine. ‘ Do you? 
But she seems asif she could stabaman in anger.” ‘ Perhaps so. at 
then? There is an intense pleasure in being loved by a woman who could 
stab you!” 

What liars men are! I imposed upon that gentle mind by this Van 
Amburgh heroism, and didn’t whisper a word about my having deserted 
Maria because she threw the Milk-Jug at my head with an amenityI mis- 
construed. At least she saidso. J always misconstrued her, owing to my 
want of “fine feclings.” The fact is, lam meek and gentle in disposition, 
and although my cheek has whiskers my heart has none, therefore I don’t 
like women who would stab me. But I like them on the stage. There 
I can adore an “ adorable fury.” In a drawing-room my private opinion 
would be that she was a fury, and not at all adorable. 

This by the way. Do not understand me to throw the slightest doubt 
upon Grisi’s adorableness off or on the stage; I haven't the pleasure of 
knowing her. What I mean is, that the intensity and yehemence she can 
throw into that grand face of hers is in no way less delightful because, 
in private, vehemence is apt to degenerate into phlebotomy. 

Bu this is digression within digression, so 1 will “leave my damnable 
faces, and begin.” On Saturday, Grisi played Fides for the first time, 
and attracted a suffocating house. It was a perilous venture. She had 
taken Valentine from Viardot, as she has taken Norma and Luerezia from 
all the world. But Fides is to Viardot what Norma is to Grisi; and for 
Giulia to brave all prepossessions and beat down all idolatry there, was, 
indeed, a bold venture. She ventured, she gained. On her first appear- 
ance, one saw the immense superiority given to her by her beauty, and 
her simple grandeur of bearing. She reminded me of La Savinienne in 
George Sand’s novel, Za Compagnon du Tour de France, But I began 
to fear that the musie was too low for her. So it was until the third act, 
and there, in the great Cathedral scene, Grisi’s singing was unapproachable. 
In comparing her with Viardot, my impression is this—although she does 
not excite so overpowering a sensation as Viardot excites the first time 
you see her in ides, yet I think her performance will bear frequent re- 
petition better. Every time one sees Viardot, one likes her less. One 
gets too familiar with the mechanism ; and her acting, made up as it is of 
minute details, is less impressive and suggestive than that of Grisi, who 


| paints with a few broad, simple outlines, all typical. That Viardot is a 


great artist, and subdues physical defects to her art, making effects out of 
them, few doubt, certainly not Vivian. But the immense physical 
advantages of Grisi—in person and voice—must also have their influence. 
The pathetic look of long, deep suffering which Viardot has, Grisi, of 
course, cannot give Bal beauty prevents it. Re rite we has the as- 
nect of the sorrow of a grander nature ; and the very dignity gives greater 
fect to the forlorn submission when she has to Say ied child. On the 
whole, I may say that, while very different from Viardot’s Fides, I can 

not consider it at all inferior. 

Mario, though suffering from unmistakeable sore throat, sang and acted 
like—Mario. Castellan was “ coldly correct”—oh! how cold! Formes 
Polonini, and Stigelli effective as the three Anabaptists ; and Soldi—un- 
happy Soldi—as strident and detestable as ever, Could they not hang 
that robust tenor? Any civilized jury, having each a normal tympanum 
would return an instantaneous verdict of “ Justifiable homicide.” 
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IL BARBIERE. 


On, these elections! If it were not for the intense interest I feel in two 
of them, I should fly away from every circle where the subject was named. 
People can’t understand my feelings on this subject. My uncle could 
not, or else he would not have urged me to go down and “support the county 
member”—an appeal which I answered with the characteristic—he thought 
impertinent-—remark—“ My dear uncle, as I am neither a first nor a 
second son, I shall go in for the Deluge.” 

This election talk is odious: it buzzed around me as I sat lonely, yet 
supremely happy, in my stall at Hex Masesry’s on Thursday, listening 
to Rossini’s divine melodies, and weaving delicious fancies into air-palaces, 
instead of fretting myself about elections. By the way, Thursday saw 
the débit of the long-promised singer, De Bassini, and I shall be expected 
to tell you something of him. at can I say? He is handsome, and 
knows it; sings indifferently, and does not know it. His voice was, I 
suspect, a fine One once, for it has fine notes still; but this ‘* modern 
school,” which ruins all the voices, has worn his into inefficiency. As a 
singer, he has almost everything to learn, and his voice is gone before he 
ean learn it! As an actor, he is fussy and puffy: his Figaro was a sort 
of Paul Bedford version of the restless, lying, inventive barber. In 
serious parts he may be more effective, but his Figaro certainly roused 
no enthusiasm. 

Madame de la Grange played Rosina. A woman more thoroughly defi- 
cient in charm of all kind for me does not exist upon the stage; and her 
traits of bravura are of the species dear old Johnson wished “ impossible, 
m’am!” When you have once heard her famous staccato passage, imi- 
tating a violin, you have heard all. May I never hear it again! La- 
blache was more exuberant in fat gaiety, more abounding in “ gag,” and 
more magnificent in voice than ever. hat a voice it is! Shut your 
eyes, and you would say Lablache is the youngest singer on that stage ; 
80 fresh and unworn is the glorious voice compared with those remanets 
of screams which the ‘‘ modern school” present us with. Calzolari sang 
with charming taste and expression; and not like one of the ‘modern 
school.” The orchestra and chorus exhibited a high spirit of independence : 
they were not the dogs to creep servilely after time ! 





GERMAN PLAYS AND ACTORS. 


THE season closed with the second representation of Faust on Tuesday 
last. Whatever deductions criticism may have made, the public has 
nothing but gratitude to Mr. Mitchell for his venture in this direction. 
As the Times truly said, These performances were not regarded in the light 
of dramatic entertainments so much as of literary entertainments. People 
wanted to see on the stage the works they were familiar with in the study. 

Now as I, personally, had no such desire, having lived five times in 
Germany, and seen there much finer acting than that at the St. James's 
Theatre, you may perhaps understand how my criticisms were naturally 
of a less enthusiastic tone than that of my brothers, and how my enioy- 
ment being mitigated by mediocrity of acting, I did not blaze away in 
fireworks of enthusymusy. 1 was considerably bored; and only the natural 
meekness of my disposition prevented me from a fierce onslaught. 

Nevertheless, to you, Lector Benevole, 1 owe some explanation of the 
attitude taken in this matter. The press generally sided with the public, 
and proclaimed that to be fine acting which I emphatically declared to be 
mediocre. There is a strong prima ae presumption that I was wrong. 
And yet of course I think the other side was wrong. Can this be 
reconciled P 
_ It is not an insult to the public to say that appreciation of good acting 
is very rare, owing to the difficulty of separating the pleasure derived from 
the play itself, and the pleasure derived from the actor's share. The 
— is pleased, and cares not why. Hence it is that no man altogether 
ails in Hamlet. The character so interests the audience that they credit 
the actor with the pleasure they receive. But critics whose business it is 
to understand the technical part, and to separate from the character what 
belongs to the actor,—in other words, to judge of the means employed by 
the actor to represent what the dramatist has written,—are bound not 
to accept the will for the deed, conventionalisms for truths, traditions for 
ideas. When Faust says to Gretchen, “ Let this look and this hand- 
pressure express what is inexpressible,” the public hearing Emil Devrient 
utter the words, think only of what is meant, and take expression for 
granted; but the critic whose eyes are open sees that Emil Devrient, in 
uttering the words, does not press her hand, and instead of looking into 
the depths of her eyes with love's searching tenderness, looks calmly over 
her head; and the open-eyed critic pronounces that bad acting. 

Any one accustomed to criticise acting, not simply to enjoy it but to 
understand it, and also accustomed to German acting, would I believe 
agree with me in the estimate I have formed of Emil Devrient. And 
there is more in the second clause than at once meets the eye. To those 
unfamiliar with German acting all the conventionalisms of the stage are 
fresh, and pass for truths. Doubtless a German who first sees on our 
stage the rollicking Irishman press his walking-stick on the gouty toe of 
the humorous Father, or playfully digging his elbow into the intercostal 
spaces of the jocose Uncle, thinks the fun immense! To us the joke is 
worn out. How much this operates, aided by the inevitable ignorance of 
national expression which foreigners must tahour under, may be seen in 
the absurd estimation in which bad French actors are held here and in 
Germany. That the French have a number of admirable, inimitable actors, 
we all know; but that they have also deplorably bad actors is equally 


certain, and many of these bad actors I have heard the frequenters of the | 


St. James's theatre pronounce superior to our really good actors. It is 
the same with the German. Had the troop sathased together by Mr. 


Mitchell been English actors, their mediocrity would have been apparent 
from the first. Of Emil Devrient I have so often expressed my opinion 
that I need not revert to it. Herr Kiihn is decidedly an excellent actor of 
villains—the artist of the troop. Herr Schrader is the best fop I have seen 
and his “ first actor” in Hamlet was a remarkable bit. Herr Limbach is 
a good quiet humourist. The comic actors have decidedly the superiority ; 
as they always have, for Laughter is not critical. 








— 


NOTES THEATRICAL, 


T am only able to record the fact that the OLympic THeatre has ed 
for the summer season with a new drama, The Bag of Gold, and an 

farce by the author of Ganem; and that the Lyceum, which closed ~4 
Wednesday, re-opens on Monday also for a short summer season: that the 
new ballet at Her Maszsty’s Tuearre is said to be the best that has 
been produced for years, and that Charles Selby, the comedian, has ht 
to London the entertainment he has so successfully been giving ‘in the 
provinces, illustrating by tableaux vivans and lecturing a series of Re. 
markable Events in the History of England. But to this, as to all other 
places of amusement, I have been prevented from going, and, therefore 
only chronicle where I should criticise. Viviay, 


<< 





THE QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, 
FINAL PERFORMANCE OF MADAME PLEYEL. 


Ir has been not so much a duty as a delight to record my impressions of 
the first season of the Quartett Association. My only difficulty has been 
to satisfy the jealousy of readers who think eulogy, however conscien. 
tious, a proof of weakness, and criticism nothing if not carping and cruel 
We are expected to be “ severe :” and for a critic to simply thank those 
whose genius has elevated, refreshed, consoled him, is quite unpardonable, 
Yet, with all the best (or worst) disposition in the world, I have had no- 
thing but approval to record, nothing but satisfaction to express, in refer. 
ence to this Association. The names of the artists were rich in promise, 
and no promise remains unfulfilled. I was prepared to hear the best 
uartett playing in Europe, and allow me to express my persuasion that 
have heard it when MM. Sainton, Piatti, Hal and Cooper, were the 
executants. I felt that the fact of their constantly playing together was 
an immense advantage. Let those who have aM them compare the 
result with quartetts played by any other artists, however eminent, but 
strangers to each other. My only excuse, then, for language that may 
have seemed exaggeration, is that 1 have written as I felt. We have 
had an original piece at every performance ; we have had an eminent 
yianist at every meeting. Buide Clauss, sparkling and brilliant 
Emile Prudent: Pleyel, queenly and supreme in finished excellence, 
have charmed and surprised us by turns ; and, bring me what names you 
may, will you forbid me being content with Piatti, with Sainton, with 
Cooper, with Hill? whether taken singly or in concert? The sixth 
and last concert nobly crowned the series. The room was crowded with 
an audience at once discriminating and enthusiastic ; and from the first 
to the last note the attention and the enthusiasm were sustained by the 
quality of the musie and of its performance. Mr. Macfarren’s Quartett 
in G minor, which had been given at a former meeting, was repeated with 
increased effect ; its frequent glimpses of grace and tenderness were 
greeted with general murmurs of welcome ; and, as a composition, it se- 
cured the respect of the most exacting ears. But the Avreutzer Sonata of 
Beethoven, by M. Sainton and Madame Pleyel, was the culminating point 
of the concert. It would be impossible to exceed the intensity, the grace, 
the “affection,” bestowed upon this masterpiece of the greatest master. 
Haydn's Quartett proved (if it did nothing more) that in Cooper we have 
the best of our native violinists. In Hummel’s Sepévor, Madame Pleyel 
revelled to excess in her infinite variety of strength and grace, and seemed 
to spellbind her accompanyists ; and, as if that were not enough to make 
her the despair of all who seek to snatch the laurels from her brow, she 
sat down ater all this exertion to play Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia on Tu 
Vedrai; and so after lingering to pay this graceful tribute of sympath 
to the modest genius of her brother artists, she vanished amidst a tumult 
of applause, with which perhaps a sadder feeling mingled ; for she was 
bidding us farewell; and her place is not to be filled. I cannot help ex- 
tracting this last testimony from the Times :— 

“The pianoforte-playing of Madame Pleyel has been the prominent feature of 
the musical season, when an almost unprecedented number of eminent foreign artists 
have been attracted to London. This gifted lady has fully maintained the position 
she enjoys on the Continent, as the first of pianists. In the fantasia style she has 
long been without a rival—since, to the energy and prodigious execution of List 
she adds an elegance of style and a perfection of mechanism which can hardly be 
accorded to that bold and original pianist. But in what, happily, still more deeply 
interests the English public—the ‘ classical’ school—Madame Pleyel has equally 
distanced competition. Her performance of the Concertstiick of Weber (at the 
New Philharmonic Society), of the concerto in C minor of Beethoven, that in G 
minor of Mendelssohn, and the quartet in B minor of the last-named composer (at 
her own concerts), of the sonata in F, for violin and piano, of Beethoven, and the 
first trio of Mendelssohn (at the Musical Union), and of Beethoven’s trio in B flat 
at the Quartet Association), have made an impression that no true amateur of 
sterling pianoforte music can readily forget. Such wonderful executive power, 
united to a fancy at once so graceful and impulsive, is granted to few — perhaps, 
at the present moment, to no other than Madame Pleyel.” 


And I shall but pay my debt of thanks to the Quartett Association by 
endorsing, as I do most cordially in every letter, the highest authority m 
their favour :— 

“The first season of the Quartet Association,” says the critic of the Times, 
“lias been so snecessful, that the directors have announced a renewal of the per 
formances next season. The design of the institution is excellent, and the promises 
of the prospectus have been carried out to the letter. ‘The novelties have been 
two quartets of Cherubini (never before attempted in thiseountry), the new quartet 
of Macfarren, a quartet of Mr. Lodge Ellerton, and a trio of Mr. luders. A 
society based upon such principles as the Quartet Association deserves the support 
of the musical public ; and we heartily wish it suecess. ‘The analytical programmes 
of Mr. Macfarren, which are distributed at each concert, add instruction to the 
amusement derived from the performances; and by the eloquent style in which 
they are written, and their candid and masterly criticisms, are calculated to 
advance materially the general comprehension of the art to which they are 
dedicated.” 


Till next year, then, with all best wishes, I bid the Quartett Association 
heartily farewell. It has well won the very highest position among our 
best musical institutions. Le Cuat-Heaxt 
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Commercial WHhoirs. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 

(CLostna Prices.) 

a Ai Wedn. Thurs. Frid, 


Satur.|Mond. Tues. 

Stock ave 2244 | 2243 | 225 225 225 225} 
4 Red. 101g 1OLg | 1O1R | LOL | LOL: 100§ 
ry r Cent. Con. Ans.| shut shut F 
$ per Cent. Con., Ac.) 1008 | 100} 1008 | 100 | 1003) 1003 

Cent. An. ......| 10S} | 1O+g | 104§ | 104) | 104) | 1045 

w 5 per Cents. : : | ms 2a 
= 1860 “ 6; 6} 6] | 6} 

ia Stock 
oo Sends, £1000 8S 91 91 91 g9 89 
Ditto, under £1000 83 8 a 91 89 sasees 
Ex. Bills, £1000 72p | 69p 72p 69p | 69p 72 p 
Ditto, £500 69p 72p 69p | 7p) Zp 
Ditto, Small 69 p 76 p 69 p 72p | 72p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orica QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay Evening.) 






Austrian 5 per Cents. 82$) Peruvian 3 per Cts. Def. 68 
Buenos Ayres Bonds 78 | Portug » 4 per Cents 39 
Dutch 2} per Cents. 63} | Russian, 1822 e 11s} 
Duteh 4 per Cent. Certif, 96§| Russian 4} per Cents. 102} 
Beuador...........- wees 42}] Sardinian 5p. Cents, Acct, 

Granada Deferred » 10 | ily 15 , 93} 
Mexican 3 per Cents. 27) Spanish 3 p. Cents. New 

Peruvian, 1549 1054 Deferred 213 





French Plays. 


Lessee, Mr. Joun Mitouett, 33, Old Bond-street. 


LAST NIGHT BUT THREE OF THE FRENCH PLAYS, 
On Monday Evening, July 5th, the Entertainments will com- 
mence with LA DERNIERE CONQUETE. Le Baron de 
Vidrefeuille, M. Lafont—Le Chevalier de Charlemont, M. Paul 
laba—Helene, Maddlle. St. Georges—Laure, Madlle Edith 
Florine, Madile. Laure.—After which, LL AMOUR DANS LES 
Satan, Un Dandy, Le ( Le Presid 
le Coiffeur, Un Dandy, Le Crane, Le President, ? , siete 

Le Perruquier, Un Avocat, Un Autre Avo >t M. Levassor. 
To conclude with LE LAIT D’ANESSE. Ovide, M. Levassor 
—Bourreuil, M. Tourillon-——-Camion, M, Roger — Baptistine, 
Madlle, Laure—Madame Belami, Madlle. St. Georges. 

Mons, LAFONT respectfully announces that his BENEFIT 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, on which occasion 
wil be presented LES DEUX MOUSQUETAIRES.—After 
which, MADAME BERTRAND ET MADEMOISELLE 
RATON. Archibald Tetard, M. Levassor.—During the even- 
ing, TWO NEW CHANSONNETTES, by M. Levassor.— 
Also, an Original Ballet Pantomime Comigue, composed by 
Mons. Levassor, entitled LA POULE DU VILLAGE; ou, Les 
Dangers de la Coquetterie. Le Barbier du Village, M. Levassor 
—Un Meunier, Madille. St. Georges La Poule du Village, 
Madile. Cushnie—Un garde Champetre, Mons. Milano 
conclade with the Seeond Act of LE GAMIN DE PARIS, 
General par M. Lafont 

Private Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at the Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street, and at the Box Oitice, 


Le 





Ropal sHarvionette Theatre, 


ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND. 





LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. GREAT ATTRACTION. 





On Monday, July 5th, and every evening during the week, at 
Right o'clock, a Farewell Epik *, by Hugo Vamp, Esq., 
entitled, THE MANAGER AT HOME, P.P.C After which, 
THE SIXTH ACT OF ROMEO AND JULIET. And also 
will be revived, by public desire, THE SWISS COTTAGE. 
To be followed by the performances of THE EBONY MARIO- 
NETTES. And conclude with the Phantasmagoric Spirit- 
Drame, called ROSCLUS IN SPIRITS 

A Morning Perform nce on Wednesday and Saturday, at 

Joors open half an hour before each Performance, 
Box-oflice open daily from Eleven till Five. 


, 7 , 
Royal Colosseum. 
EVERY MONDAY AT HALF-PRICE. 

The PANORAMA OF LONDON, Saloon of Sculpture, Con- 
servatories, Gothic Aviary, Swiss Cottage, &c., open daily from 
Half-past Ten till Five o'clock. Inthe eve ning, from Seven till 
Ten, PARIS by NIGHT, and the whole establishment brilliantly 

uminated. Admission, day or evening, 2s.: children and 
tehools, half-price. CRYSTAL PALACE. Admission, 1s 
At the Cyclorama, Albany-street, daily at Three, Evening at 
Bight o'clock, Seven stupendous Tableaux of the Great Exhibi- 
tionandits Contents. Painted by Mr. Mae Nevin, from original 


studies, and on a scale nearly equal to the original. Reserved 
Seats, 2s, F 

















, ¢ 4 i mae 
The Zoological Gardens, 
REGENT'S PARK, 
Are Open to Visitors a tily. The Collection now contains upw ards 
~ Ta ecimens, inc luding the Hirrorotamvs presented 
q H. the Viceroy of Egypt, Evrruanrs, RuinocEROs, 
7IRAFPRS and young, Levcoryx and young, Evanps, Bonts- 
Fd CamEus, ‘Zepras, Lions, TiGERS, JAGUARS, Brars, 
STRICUES, and the ArrrrYx presented by the Lieut.-Governor 
of New Zealand. All Visitors are now adinitted to Mr. Gould's 
Collection of Ht MMING Bixps without any extra charge. 
and of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 


mission of Colonel Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'clock, 
until further notice, ; 


Admission, One Shilling. Or 


1 Monpays, Srxprncer. 


EAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATEI 


contai CATAT( GUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 
st aining designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Red. 
ends, and also their Priced List of Bedd ng. They have like- 


usual Stock, a great variety of 
TEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 


Wise, in addition t: their 
PARISIAN BEDSTEAD 
ve _ imported 

eal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 

j y te am scdding Mat ° 
(opposite the Chapel), Tottenham Court Road. ; 
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ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Estanuisuxp py Royat Cuarrer a.p. 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office, 7, Roya Excuaner, Cornuruu. 
Branch Office, 10, ReGent Srrest. 
Actuary, Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

Tus Conroration has effected Assurances for a period 
exceeding Onze Hunprzep aNp Tarmty Years, on the most 
FavovuraBLe Texas, 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








TYHE NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 

_ INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION was established in 1844, 
for the purpose of combining a safe and profitable Investment 
of Capital with those of a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance. The plan is original and peculiar, 
and cannot be adopted by any other Institution without contra- 
vening the enactments for the regulation of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, 

InvestMENT OF Capitan anD Savines.—The Investment of 
money with the Association, secures equal advantages to the 
surplus Capital of the aflluent, and the provident Savings of the 
industrial classes of the community, and affords an opportunity 
for realising the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class 
securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Full information, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, may 
be obtained, on application, at the Head-office of the Association, 
or to the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London, 

N.B. — Applications for Agencies may be made to the 
Managing Director. 





{LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 
and in most parts of North and South America, without extra 
charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Fretx Bonvs was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24} to 55 per cent, 
on the Premiums paid, during the last Five Years; or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the Assurgp will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured 
by means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in 
the same office, all the advantages of both systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds £850,000 ; and the Income is now upwards of £136,000 
per annum. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from £50 to £10,000. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, with 
a Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society’s agents, 
or by addressing a line to 

GEO, H, PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


YOMMERCIAL CREDIT MUTUAL 

P ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Registered pursuant to 7 & 8 Vic. e, 110, 
Offices—52, TURRADNERDLE StReet, Lonpoy. 

This Society is now issuing Policies to assure Commercial 
Houses against losses arising from Bad Debts. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals for Assurance, and all 
other particulars, may be had as above, where all applications 
for Agencies are to be addressed. 


WILLIAM SEWELL, See. 


STEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
b Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c. The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SU EZ on or about the 8th of the month. 

The next extra Steamer will be dispatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels wocr d 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving Eng- 
land on the 20th July, and of alternate months thereafter, such 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bombay by theis 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of July, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affording, in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the 3rd of July, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 
able East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL,.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B.—The Steam-ships of the Company now RY direct be- 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and 
for plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at 
the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and 
Oriental. place, Southampton. 


YOR PORT PHILIP, SYDNEY, and the 
GOLDEN REGIONS.—The Australian Gold and General 
Mining and Emigration Company, 6, Austinfriars, will dispatch 
(monthly) first-class fast-sailing SHIPS of 1000 tons, from 
London to Australia. The ships will be ably manned and com- 
manded, and will carry experienced Surgeons. The Provisions, 
Fittings, and Ventilation will be unexceptionable, combinin 
comfort, regularity, and economy. For freight, passage anc 
particulars applyto C. J. Tripe, Superintendent of Shipping, at 
the Company's Offices ; or to Tombln and Co., 68, Cu. lo 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 


GENTLEMEN, 
S the Election is rapidly approaching, I 
think it right to put you in possession of my views 
with regard to certain questions which are deeply interesting at 
the present moment. 

On the subject of Parliamentary Reform and Free Trade, I 
poowasly used not add to the assurances I have already given, 

ut the attempt to persuade the people that their means of 
living would be increased by lessening the amount of food to be 
divided amongst them, points out Free Trade in knowledge (the 
Repeal of the Paper, Advertisement, and N. r Stamp 
Duties) as one of the surest guarantees for Free Trade in Corn. 

I am in favour of absolute and unrestricted Religious Liberty 
and Equality, and am therefore opposed to all for Eccle- 
siastical purposes—recognising the broad principle, that Reli- 
gion is a matter with which, as lying exclusively between God 
and man, Government has no right to interfere, neither by dis- 
couragement on the one hand nor by patronage on the other. 

The payment of Church Rates is not only an intolerable 
grievance to Nonconformists, but is unjust in principle, and 
ought to be abolished without any substitute from the national 
purse. 

Education occurs to me as one of the few remaining questions 
upon which Electors are wisely solicitous to learn a date's 
views, considering, as I do, that the education of the ple is 
the most important of all the public questions of the } wen and 
knowing the difficulties with which it is surrounded, I am pre- 
pared to support every practical measure for the attainment of 


that great object. 
Allow me to add, that I take a lively interest in the welfare of 


the working classes ; while I am deci Sa to any inter- 
ference between the employer and empl ,» lam poverthalaes 
of opinion, that the operative should, by the removal of all legi 
lative restrictions, be enabled to elevate his condition, and to 
carry his labour to the best market, 

Respectfully submitting these statements to your considera- 
tion, I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM CONINGHAM. 
Reform Club, July Ist, 1852. 


District Comurrree Rooms are appointed as follow :— 
RR a Queen’s Hotel, Queen Street, Soho, 
Saint Clements............... The Lamb, Vere Street, Clare Market. 

Craven Head, Drury Lane, 
Saint George, Hanover Sq. Coach and Horses, Conduit Street, 
Denbigh Arms, Warwick Square. 
Cheshire Cheese, Grosvenor Road, 
Pimlico. 
Saint Tames ........c000c0000 
Saint John the Evangelist Assembly Rooms, Vauxhall Road, 
uchess of nee, Vauxhall Road, 


Chequers, Abin, 
Pine Apple, Wi 


Saint Margarets . 
Street. 
Pakenham Arms, Knightsbridge. 
Saint Martin in the Fields Kemble Head, Bow Street, Long 
Acre. 
St. Mary-le-Strand and 
the Precinct of the >The Lion, Newcastle Street, Strand. 


Saint Paul, Covent Garden Southampton Street, Strand. 
VAST SURREY ELECTION.—The Central 


4 Committee for securing the return of the HONOUR- 
ABLE P. t. LOCKE KING and THOMAS ALCOCK, E8qQ., 
sit Daily at the Beipeéx Hovss Horg., Sevuruwarx. Electors 
who have removed since the year 1846 are earnestly requested 
to send their present addresses to the Committee without 


delay, 
R. and J. RUSSELL and BURGON, Secretaries. 


P ROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE.— Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp: —‘* The 
specimens of your Pale Ale, sent to me afforded me another 
opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am m 
an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very le and 
eflicient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 
and the robust.”"—J ustus Lizsig, Giessen, May 6. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may 
be obtained in casks of all sizes from the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent; and from the under-mentioned Branch Establishments : 

Lonpon at 61, King William Street, City. 








LIVERPOOL ...... at Cook Street. 

Mancnester ... at Ducie Place. 

DUDLBY.......00006 at the Royal Brewery. 

GLASGOW ........ at 115, St. Vincent Street. ’ 
Dvstry ............ at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street. 
BirminenaM ... at Market Hall. 


At either of which places a list of respectable parties who suppl 
the Beer in bottles (and also in casks at the same prices as ad 
the Brewery), may at any time be seen. 


\ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 
J USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladiesare 
respectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STAKCH, which, 
for Domestic Use, now stands UNRIVALLED. Sold Wholesale 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper Brothers ; 
Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co, ; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and 
Co,; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and Co.; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co.; Hicks 
Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; 
Thomas Smelling; John Hynam; John Brewer; and Retail, by 
all Shopkeepers. 
Agents wanted—apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 


Street, Glasgow, 
London Depét : 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William Street, City, 


TRHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, werful WAISTCOAT 








| POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute 


objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game- 
keepers. Price 30s., sent free.—TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Telescopes, possessing such extre- 
ordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- » 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of 

sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Mili purposes, &,. 
Opera and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant, 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
ya a of poe Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness, 
—Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, 
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FREE TRADE IN BOOKS. 





MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, 


who originated the recent agitation for Free Trade in 
Books, which has now been are to a successful ter- 
mination, invites public attention to the liberal terms 
on which he is now enabled, by the destruction of the 
Booksellers’ Association, to supply Books of all kinds. 


Miscellaneous English Books. 


Mr. Caapmay will allow a discount of one-sixth, or Two Pence 
in the Shilling, from the advertised prices of all New Books 
which are published on the usual terms. Works issued by those 

blishers who, in q of the recent change, determine 
to reduce the amount of discount allowed to the trade, will be 








at ag rates. 
eriodicals and Magazines supplied on the day of publication, 
at a discount of 10 per cent. from the published prices. 
Orders for Old or Second-hand Books corefahy attended to, 
and Binding executed in all varieties of style. 


American Books at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


* The retail prices of American Books have hitherto been much 
higher than needful in England, in consequence of the practice 
of ing a large discdunt to the trade; Mr. CuapMan will 
in future supply the English public with American Books, at 

cost price of importation, with the addition only of a small 





The prices attached (in English currency) to all Lists of 
American Books that may henceforth be published by Mr. 
Chapman, with the exception of Periodicals and Magazines, 
will be the lowest Net Prices, from which, therefore, no dis- 
count ean be allowed, either to Booksellers or private in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. C. invites attention to his extensive and carefully selected 
stock of American Books, a classified Catalogue of which, at the 
greatly reduced prices, may now be had, gratis, on application, 
or by post in return for two stamps. 

Purchasers are especially requested to transmit their orders 
for American Books, accompanied by a remittance, or reference 
in town, directly to Mr. Chapman, who will promptly execute 
them, and forward the Books by post or otherwise, as desired. 








MR. CHAPMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


With a view of c ing forwards the reform of the Com- 
merce of Literature, Me. Cuarman has determined to reduce 
the retail prices of nearly all his Publications. When several 
copies of one Book are bought at once, Mr. Chapman will give 
to the buyer (WHETHER BOOKSELLER OR PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL) 
a further advantage, in proportion to the number taken. The 
following scale will exhibit the nature and extent of the advan- 
tage referred to :— 
Books, the retail prices of which are under One Shilling. 
5 copies will be charged as 34, equivalent to 30 per ct. discount. 
10 ” »” 6} ” 35 ” ” 
25 ” ” 15 ” 40 ” ” 
Books, the retail prices of which are either One Shilling 
or under Five Shillings. 
5 copies will be charged as 4, equivalent to 20 per ct..discount. 
10 ”» ” 74 ” 25 ” ” 
25 ” ” 18 ” 28 ” ” 
Books, the retail prices of which are Five Shillings and upwards. 
a will be charged as 2}, equivalent to 17 per ct. discount. 
8 20 


” ” ” ” ” 
25 ” ” 19 ” 24 ” ” 
Magazines and Periodicals will not be sold according to the 
above scale. 


A complete List of Mr. Chapman’s Publications may be had, 
gratis, on application, or by post in return for two postage 
stamps, 


Now Ready, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Mew Series. 


Price Six Shillings per Number. 

Annual Subscription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, £1; 
or if the work be delivered by post, £1 4s, 
Contents op No. III.—Juty, 1852. 

I. Secular Education. 
II. England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
III. The Future of Geology. 
IV. Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review. 
V. The Tendencies of England. 
VI. The Lady Novelists. 
VII. The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebuhr. 
VIII. The Restoration of Belief. 
IX. Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
X. Contemporary Literature of England. 
XI. Contemporary Literature of America. 
XII. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
XIII. Contemporary Literature of France. 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


MONEY AND MORALS: 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
By JOHN LALOR. 





This Day is published, 


COMMERCIAL & BANKING TABLES: 


Embracing Time ; Simple Interest ; Unexpired Time and In- 
terest; Interest, Account Current, Time, and Averaging ; 
Compound Interest ; Scientific Discount, both Simple and 
Compound ; Annual Income and Annuity Tables. 

Equally adapted to the 
CURRENCIES OF ALL COMMERCIAL NATIONS. 

The True or Intrinsic Value of the Gold and Silver Coins, and 

the Standard Weights and Measures of all Commercial Countries. 

Also, American, nglish, French, and German Exchange ; to- 

gether with the Exchange of Brazil, and the Importation of Rio 

Coffee. Arranged with reference to the Harmonizing of the 

Accounts and Exchanges of the World: the whole upon an 

Original Plan. 

By R. MONTGOMERY BARTLETT, 
Principal of Bartlett's Commercial College, Cin., 0. 
£One Volume, Royal ge handsomely bound in russia, £5. 
*," This Work is copyright. 


LONDON; JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 





a 
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New Novel by the Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &. 





Now Rrapy, 2 vols. post 8vo, to be had at all Libraries in Town and Country, 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCGER, 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


** A story of great power, which will rivet the interest of thousands, There is an infinite fund of stern, philosophic truth i 


these sketches of a Social Arcadia.”—New Monthly Magazine. 





2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 21s. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF 


“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” IN ITALY, 


Showing how an Active Campaigner can find good Quarters when other men lie in the Fidds ; 
good Dinners whilst many are half-starved ; and good Wine, though the King’s Staff be 


reduced to short rations. 


BY MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, 


‘This Work is Original, and not a reprint or réchauffé of my Correspondence from Italy to the ‘Times.’ —Preface, 
“We do not know that since the days of Gil Blas a more diversified and dashing series of adventures has been set before 


the gentle reader. 


His book is sure to be wildly popular.’”’—~Globe. 


_. “Certainly the book is one of the most entertaining we ever came across; a constant stream of lively narrative, diversified 
with amusing anecdotes, and seasoned with sallies of sparkling wit and rich humour.”—John Bull, 


“A very amusing book.”—Advertiser. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND 


PROFESSOR WHARTON JONES ON THE DISEASES 
OF THE EYES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
. OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE and SURGERY; illustrated 
with 102 Engravings, plain and coloured. By WHARTON 
JONES, F.R.S., Professor of Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery 


in University College, London, and Ophthalmic Surgeon to the 
Hospital. 


London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





NOTICE. 
TRHE SUBSCRIBERS TO MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully recommended to 


make early application for the following Works, as the number 
of copies at present in circulation will shortly be reduced, in 


| order to allow of an increased supply of other New and Standard 


Works :—Head’s Paris in 1851— Stephen's Lectures on France 
—Bray’s Life of Stothard—Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—The Lives 
of Lord Jeffrey, Bishop Stanley, Edward Bickersteth, Sarah M. 
Fuller, Niebuhr, Southey, Wordsworth, &¢.—Mitford’s Per- 
sonal Recollections—Walpole’s Ansayrii--Spencer’s Travels in 
Turkey—Pridham’s Hungary—Mason’s Pictures of Mexico— 
Kelly's California—Neale’s Residence in Syria—Wortley’s 
America—Napier’s Scinde—Roebuck’s Whig Ministry Ed- 
wardes’ Year in the Punjab—Kaye’s Affghanistan— Richardson's 
Boat Voyage—The English in America—Hoskin's Spain—Hur- 
ton’s Lapland—Lord Palmerston’s Opinions — The Grenville 
Correspondence, &ec., &e. 

All the best New Works are added to this Library as freely as 
Subscribers may require them. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum; First-class 
Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to 
the number of volumes required. 


For Prospectuses apply to CHartes Epwarp Muprr, 510, 
New Oxford-street, and 20, Museum-street, removed from 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury. 





N EDUCATIONAL HOME, 
i for Children from Three to Seven Years of Age, near 
the REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, 

This Establishment, at present in its commencement, is re- 
commended to the attention of those parents who are desirous 
of obtaining for their children a course of early training in har- 
mony with the true objects of moral and intellectual culture, 
and who are aware of the great difficulty of effacing, or of 
counteracting in after years, the injurious effects of ignorant 
and injudicious nursery discipline. 


It combines with the watchfulness of parental care, arrange- 
ments calculated to promote the health, physical development, 
and joyous freedom of the child. 


The habits and dispositions are carefully trained; truthful- 
ness and unselfishness are sedulously cultivated ; and obedience 
is enforced—not by severity or intimidation, nor by the allure- 
ments of factitious rewards—but by a firm, consistent, and 
gentle mode of treatment, by appealing to the understanding 
and the sympathies, by directing attention to the natural con- 
sequences of conduct, and by fostering a love of excellence, 


The instruction, which is graduated from the — to the 
more complex, is carefully adapted to the comprehension of 
the child; and, while the teaching of dogmatic creeds on the 
assumption of their ao truth is scrupulously 
avoided, as prejudicial to t 

the intellectual faculties, the utmost endeavours are made to 
educe and strengthen those elements of character which are the 


ne due exercise and development of 





HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


QRASER’S MAGAZINE for Jury, 

Price 2s, 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains; 

1. Chalmers. | 6. Niebuhr. 

2. Sketches of Rome under the | 7. Autobio; hy of Captai 
Pope and the Republic. By | Digby yy Chapa. 
an Eye-Witness. Part I. XV. and XVI. 

3. Yama and the Disciple. 8. Fish Tattle. 
From the Sanskrit. By 9%. The General Assembly of 
Dr. Bowring. the Kirk. 

4. Hypatia ; on thew Foes with 10. The Training Schools of 
an Old Face. By the Au- Price’s Patent Candle 


thor of ‘* Yeast.” Chaps. Company. 
XIII. and XIV. 11. The Government and the 
5. The Government School of Elections. 


Mines. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MYHE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JULY, 
Price 1s. 6d., contains :— 
1. Farini’s Roman State. 
2. Taylor’s Wesley and Methodism. 
Laing’s Social and Political State of Denmark. 


a 


3. 
4. Modern Depreciation of the Bible. 
5. Lamartine’s History—Bonaparte’s Return from Elba, 
6. Responsibility of Joint Stock Companies, 
7. Gutstaff’s Life of the Emperor of China, 
8. The University of London—Recent Movements, 
Review of the Month, &e. &e. 

*,* This number commences a New Volume, 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for JULY, (being the first 
Number of a New Volume) contains :—1. Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology. 2. Pope’s Imitations of the Letters of Eloisa. 
3. Godfrey William Leibnitz. 4, The Lronmongers of London 
with two Plates). 5. The Ungracious Rood of Grace. 6. Ox- 
ord and the Royal Commission. 7. Rugge’s Notes on English 
History, temp. Charles II. 8, Sonnet on Coleridge, by the 
Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 9, Correspondence, on the Abbotsford 
Library, Architectural Nomenclature, Quaker’s Burial Grounds, 
Anchorages in Churches, &e. &c. 10, Notes of the Month. 
With Historical Reviews, Reports of Archeological Bocieties, 
and Obituary, including Memoirs of Capt. Allen Gardner (of 
the Patagonian Mission), Hon. Mr. Talbot, Q.C., Mr. Hum- 
frey, Q.C., Rev. John Jones (Tegid), Rev. T. Theyre Smith, 
George Dolland, Esq., F.R.S., General Arthur O'Connor, &e. 
Price 2s. 6d. (A specimen Number sent by Post.) 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 





Just published, 32 pages, demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 


nO THINK OR NOT TO THINK. 
c REMARKS upon the late EXPULSIONS from NEW 


COLLEGE, St. John’s Wood. By W. WHITE, Father of one 


foundation of true religious feeling. Knowledge is made at- | 


tractive, and the lessons are given by means of sensible signs 
with familiar conversations, on the principle of cultivating the 
perceptive and reasoning powers by stimulating curiosity con- 
cerning the structure ood qualities of objects and the phe- 
nomena of animate aud inanimate nature, 


For reference, &c., apply to Mr, Jouw Cuarmay, Publisher, 


142, Strand, 


of the Expelled. 
London: Robert Theobald, Paternogter Row. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s. 


TIXHE DRAMA of a LIFE, & ASPIRANDA. 
By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of * Religious 
Scepticism,” &ec. 
London: J. Hughes, 12, Ave Maria Lane. 
— 
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